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MARY STUART'S FAREWELL. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY BERANGER. 


Adieu, sweet lani of France, adieu 
All cherished joys gone by! 

Scenes where my happy childhood grew, 
To leave ye is to die! 


Adopted country! whence | go 
An exile o’er the sea, 

Hear Mary’s fond tarewell, and oh, 
My France, remember me! 

Winds rise; the ship is on her track : 
Alas! my tears are vain : 

There is no storm to beai me back 
On thy dear shores again. 


Adieu, sweet land of France, adieu 
All cherished joys gone by ! 

Scenes where my happy childhood grew, 
To leave ye is to die! 


When, in my people’s sight, I wore 
The Lily’s royal flower, 

Ab! there applause was offered more 
To beauty than to power. 

Nor gloomy Albyn’s throne in vain 
Awaits thy slow advance ; 

1 only would be queen to reigh 
O’er the gay hearts of France. 


Adieu, sweet land of France, adieu 
All cherished joys gone by ! 

Scenes where my happy childhood grew, 
To leave ye is to die. 


Love, Glory, Genius,—ah! too dear,— 
Have dazzled all my prime. 

My fates shall change to cold and drear 
n Scotland’s ruder clime. 

My heart, my heart, with sudden awe, 
Feels a vague omen’s shock ! 

Sure, in some ghastly dream I saw 
A scaffold and a block ! 


Adieu, sweet land of Franee, adieu 
All cherished joys gone by ; 

Scenes where my happy childhood grew, 
To leave ye is to die. 


Oh, France! in all her woes and fears 
The Stuart's daughter, she, 

As now she greets thee thro’ her tears, 
Shall ever turn to thee. 

Alas! wo swift my bark has flown 
Beneath these stranger skies ; 

Night as her hurried veil comes down, 
Conceals thee from my eye. 


Adieu, sweet Land of France, adieu 
The cherished joys gone by ! 

Scenes where my happy childhood grew, 
To leave ye is to die. 


SONNET. 
BY G, B. COWELL. 


’Tis glorious, some bright evening, to behoki 

As sinks the chariot of the lord of day, 

The clouds, in garments robed of purest gold, 
Throng on all sides and close around his way. 

Thus were the Muses wont, methinks, of yore, 

To flict before the blind old Homer’s mind, 

And breathe the magic of that heavenly lore 

Which still enthralls the heart of all mankind. 
Thus did they float before his mind’s keen eye, 

In such rich colours, such bright radiance drest, 

As lightly gliding from their thrones on high, 
Those heavenly thoughts they planted in his breast, 
Thoughts which ne’er fade, though centuries roll by, 
Whose blossom blooms with immortality ! 





TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
Continued from Albion of last week. 


The zig-zag path by which I went discovered to me from time to time the 
fights of the little hamlet, which twinkled star-like in the valley; and as I 
drew nearer, the confused hum of voices reached me. I listened, andto my 
amazement heard the deep, hoarse bay ofatrumpet. How well I knew that 
scund—it was the night-call to gather in the stragg'ers. I stopped to listen, 
and now, in the stillness, could mark the tramp of horsemen and the clank of 
their equipments; again the trumpet sounded, and was answered by another 
at some distance. The road lay straight below me at some hundred yards off, 
and, ieaving the path, I dashed directly downwards just as the leading horse- 
men of a small detachment came slowly up. To their loud ‘ Qui vive’ I an- 
swered by giving an account of the sick man, and entreating the sergeant who 
commanded the party to lend assistance to convey him to the village. 

Yes, parbleu, that we will,’ said the honest soldier; ‘a priest who has 
made the campaign of Egypt and Ausiria is worthy of all our care. Where 
whe? 

\bout a mile from this. but the road is not practicable for a horseman.’ 

Well, you shall have two of my men; they will soon bring him hither "! 

as he spoke he ordered two troopers to dismount, who quickly disencum- 
eine themselves of their saores, prepared to follow me. 

We shall expect you at the bivouac,’ cried the sergeant, as he resumed 
his way, while |, eager to retarn, breasted the mountain with renewed energy. 

You belong to the guard, my friends,’ said I, as I pansed for breath at a 
turo of the path, 

Tbe fourth cuirassiers of the guard,’ replied the soldier I addressed—‘ Mil- 
hand’s brigade.’ 

How my heart leaped as he said these words. They were part of the di- 
vision General D'’Auvergne once commanded—it was the regiment of poor 
Pioche, too, before the dreadful day of Austerlitz. 

You kaow the fourth, then?’ rejoined the man, as he witnessed the agita- 
Gon of my manner. 


spot I sought. The poor father was sleeping; overcome by fatigue and weari- 
ness, he had fallen on the mossy bank, and lay in a deep, soft slumber. Litt- 


‘ Know the fourth?’ echoed his comrade in a voice of halt indignant mean- | 


— by this time ¢’ 


‘ tis the fourth who wear the motto “ dix contre wn,” on their caps,’ said 


I, des.rous to flatter the natural vanity of my companions. 


‘ Yes, Monsieur, | see you have served also.’ 
I answered by a nod, for alieady every word, every gesture recalled to me | 


the career I had quited ; and my regrets, so jate subdued by reason and re- | 
flection, came thronging back, and filled my heart to bursting. 


Hurrying onward now, I mounted the steep path, and soon regained the | 


ing him gently, the strong troopers crossed their hands beneath, and bore him 

along between them. For an instant he looked up; buat seeing me at his side, 

he merely pressed my hand, and closed his eyes again. 

' Ma fa? said one of the dragoons in a low voice, ‘ 1 should not be surpris- 

ed if this were the Pere Arséne who served with the army in lialy. We used 

to call him old “ Scapulaire.’ He was the only priest L ever saw in the van 

of a brigade. You knew him too, Auguste.’ 

‘ Yes, that I did,’ replied the otner soldier; ‘I saw him at Eikankah, where 

one of ours was unhorsed by a Mameluke, spring forward, and, seizing a pis- 

tol at the holster, shoot the Turk through the head, and then kneel down be- 

side the dying man he was with before, and go on with his prayers. Venére 
bleu ? that’s what I call discipline.’ 

‘ Where was that, comrade ?” 

* At Elkankah.’ 

‘ At Quoreyn rather, my friend, two leagues to the southward,’ whispered a 
low voice. 

‘ Tonnerre de ciel !’ cried the two soldiers ina breath, ‘it is himself;’ for the 
words were spoken by the priest, who was no other thanthe Pere Arséne they 
spoke of. The etlort of speech and memory was, however, a mere passing 
one; for to all their questions he was now deaf, and lay apparently uncon- 
scious between them. On me therefore they turned their inquiries, but with 
liule more of success; and thus we descended the mountain, eager to reach 

some place of succour for the good father. 

As we approached the village, | was soon made aware of the objects of the 
party who occupied it. The little street was crowded with cattle, bullocks, 
and sheep, fast wedged up amid huge wagons of forage and carts of corn, 
mounted dragoons urging on the jaded animals, regardless of the angry me- 
naces or the impatient appeals incessantly making by the peasantry, who in 
great numbers had followed their stock from their farms, 

The solitiers, wh» were detachments of different corps, weie also quarrel- 

ling among themselves for their share of the spoil; and these altercations, in 

which more than once I[ saw a sabre flash, added to the discord. It was in- 
deed a scene of tumult and confusion almost inconceivable. Here were a 
party of cuirassiers, carbine in hand, protecting a drove of sheep, around 
which the country people were standing, seemingly irresolute whether they 
should essay an attack, a movement ofien prompted by the other soldiers, who 
hoped in the melée to seize a part of the prey. Many of the oxen were be- 
strode by hussars or lancers, whose gay trappings formed a strange contrast 
with the beasts they rode on: while more than one stately horseman held a 
sheep before him on the saddle, for whose protection a cocked pistol seemed 
no ineffectual! guarantee. 

‘The task of penetrating this dense and turbulent mob seemed to me almost 
impossible; and I expressed my fears to the soldiers; but they replied tnat 
there were too many ‘ braves’ of Egypt there not to remember the Pere Arséne 
—saying which, one of the soldiers, whispering a word to his companion, 
laid the priest gently upon the ground, and then mounting rapidly on a forage- 
cart, he shouted, in a voice heard above the din, ‘Comrades of the fourth, we 
have found an old companion—the Pere Scapulaire is here. Place for the 
good father—place there!’ 

A hundred loud vivas welcomed this announcement, for the name was well 
known to inany who never had seen the priest; and cheer afier cheer for the 
‘Bon Pére’ nuw rung through this motley assemblage. 
To the wild confusion of a moment before, the regularity of discipline at 
once succeeded, and a lane was quickly formed for the soldiers to advance 
with the priest between them, each horseman saluting as he passed, as if to 
his general on parade. 

y To the Trauben—the Trauben,’ cried several voices as we went along; 
and this I learned was the little inn of the village, where the non-commis- 
sioned officers in charge of the several parities were seated in council to ar- 
range the subdivision of the booty. 
Had not a feeling stronger than mere personal consideration occupied me, 
1 would have now lefi the good priest among his old comrades, with whom 
he was certain to meet kindness and protection; but I could not so readily 
part with one whom, even in the few hours of our intercourse, | had learned 
to like; and therefore, enduring as well as [ was able the rugged insubordi- 
nation of a soldiery tree trom the restraint of discipline, | followed on, and 
soon found myself atthe door of the Trauben. 

A dismounted dragoon, with drawn sword, guarded the entrance, around 
which a groupof angry peasants were gatherel, loudly protesting against 
the robbery of their flocks and farmn-yards. It was with great difficulty I 
could persuade the sentry to suffer me to enter; and when [ at last cunseded, 
I found none were willing to pay any attention to my request regarding a bil- 
let for the priest, for unhappily his name and character were unknown to 
those to whom I addressed myself. In this dilemma! was deliberating what 
step to take, when one of the suldiers who with such zealous devotion had 


— 


cown on the large dragoon cloak which lay on the floor, and prepared to pass 


ing—‘ sacrebleu ! who does not know them ?—does not all the world cnow them | my night where I was. 


Phe long drawn breathings of the sleeping man, the perfect quiet and still 
ness of all around—for, though not far distant from the village, the thick 
wood of trees intercepted every sound from that quarter—and my fatigue com- 
bined, soon bronght on drowsiness, 

I struggled, so long as | was able, against the tendency, but a humming 
sound filled my ears, the objects grew fainter betore my vision, and I sank 
into, that half-dreamy state when consciousness remains, but clouded and in- 
distinct in all its perceptions, ‘T'wice the door was opened and some persomp 
entered, but though they spoke loudly, | heard not their words, nor could | re- 
cognise their appearance; to this succeeded a deep, sourd sleep, the recom- 
pense of great latigue 
The taliing of a piece of fire-wood on the hearth awoke me—I opened my 
eves and looked about. ‘The room had no other light than trom the embers 
ot the wood fire and the piece of blazing pine which had just fallen, but 
even by that uncertain glare I could see enough to amaze and confuse me. 

On the couch where I lett the priest sleeping, the old man was now seated, 
his head uncovered, and a scarf of light blue silk across his shoulders and 
failing to his feet; before him, and kneeling, was a figure, of which for 
some minutes I in vain endeavoured to ascertain the tails, for while in the 
military air of tue dress there was something to mark the soldier, a waving 
mass of hair loosely falling on the back bespoke another sex. While I yet 
doubted, the flickering flame burst forth and showed me the smal) and beau- 
tifully shaped foot which from beneath a loose trowser peeped forth, and in 
the neat boot and tastefully ornamented spur, | recognized in an instant it 
was a ‘ Vivandiere’ of the army—one of those who, amid all the reckless 
abandon of the life of camps and battle-fields, can yel preserve some vestige 
of coquetry and feminine grace, 

So strange the sight—so complete the heavy stupor of my faculties, that 
again and again I doubted whether the whole might not be the creation of a 
dream ; but the well known tones of the old man’s voice soon reassured me, 
as I heard bim say— 

‘1 know it too, my child: I have tollowed too long the fortunes of an army 
not to feel and to sorrow for these things, but be comforted.’ 

A passionate burst of tears from er who knelt at his feet interru 
him here, nor did it seem that all he could speak of consolation was able to 
assuage the deep sorrow of the poor girl, whose wembling frame bespoke 
her agony. 

Sy degrees, however, she grew calmer—a deep sob or a long-drawn sigh 

alone would be heard, as the venerable father with impassioned eloquence 

depicted the happiness of those who sought the blessings of religion, and 

could tear themselves from the world and its ambitions ; warming with his 
theme, he descanted on the lives of those saints on earth, whose every minute 
was an offering of heavenly love; and contrasted the holy calm of a con- 

vent with the wild revelry of the camp, or the more revolting carnage of the 
battle-field. 

‘ Speak not ot these things, father; yourown voice trembies with proud 
emotion atthe mention of glorious war. ‘Tell me, ob! tell me that | may 
have hope, and yet leave not ali ‘hat makes life endurable.’ 

The old man — again, but his tones were low, and his words seemed 
a reproot, for she bowed her head between her hands and sobbed heavily. 

To the long and impassioned appeal of the priest, there now succeeded a 
silence, only broken by the doup-deotn sighs of her who knelt in sadness and 
penitence before him 
‘ And his name ?’ said the father; ‘ you have not told his name,’ 

A pause followed, in which not even a breathing was heard—then a low 
murmuring sound came, and it seemed to me, as though Lheard my own 
name tltered—I started at the sound, and with the noise the ‘ Vivandiere’ 
sprang to her feet. 

‘| heard a noise there,’ said she resolutely. 

‘It is my companion of the journey,’ said the priest, ‘poor fellow, be is 
tired and weary—he sleeps soundly.’ , 

‘[ did not know you had a fellow-traveller, father.’ 

‘ Yes, we met in the Crentz Mountains—and, since that, have wended our 
way together. A soldier : 

‘ A soldier! is he wounded, then?’ 

‘ No, my child—he is leaving the army.’ 

‘ Leaving the army, and not wounded—he is old and disabled, perhaps,’ 

* Neither—he is both young and v gorous.’ 

‘Shame on him, then, that he turn his back on fame and fortune—and 
leave the path that brave men tread. He never wasa soldier. No, father 
He, in whose heart the noble passion once has lived, can never forget it.’ 

‘ Hush, child, hush!’ said the priest, motioning with his hand to her, to be 
silent. 

‘ Let me look on him,’ said the Vivandiere, as she stooped down, and took 
from the hearth a piece of lighted wood— let me see this man—and learn 
the features of one, who can be so craven of spirit, so poor of heart, as to fly 
the field—while thousands are flocking towards it.’ 

Burning with shame and indignation, | arose just as she approached me 
The pine branch threw its red gleam over her bright uniform, and then upon 
her face. ‘Minette! Minette |’ I exclaimed, but with a wild shriek, she let 
fall the burning wood, and fell senseless to the ground. 

It was some time before, with all our care, she recovered consciousness— 
and eventhen,in her wild, excited glance, one might read the struggles of 
her mind to credit what had occurred. A few broken, unconnected phrases 
would escape her at intervals, and she seemed labouring to regain the lost 








never left us, came up to say that his corporal had justgiven up his own quar- 
ters for the good father’s use ; and this happily was a small summer-house in 
the garden at the back of the inn. 

‘ He cannot come with us himself,’ said the suldier, ‘ for he is engaged with 
the forage rations, but I have got his leave to take the quarters.’ 

A small wicket beside the inn led us into a large wildly-qvows orchard, 
through which a broad path led to the summer-house in question—at least 
such we guessed to be the little building from whose windows there gleamed 
the bright glare of a cheerful fire. 

The door lay open into a little hall, from which two doors led into differ- 
ent chambers. Over one of these was marked in chalk ‘quartier general,’ in 
imitation of the title assigned to a general's quarters, and this the soldiers 
ronounced must belong tothe corporal. J opened it accordingly and entered. 
he reom was small and neatly furnished, and with the blazing wood upon 
the hearth, looked most comfortable and inviting. 

‘ Yes, we are all right here—I know his helmet, this is it,’ said the dragoon, 
‘so here we must leave you. You'll tell the good father it was two troopers 
of the tourth who carried him hither, won’t ye? Ay, and say Auguste Prevot 
was one of them—he’ll know the name; he nursed me in a fever | had in 
Italy.’ 

‘I wish he were able to give me his blessing again,’ said the other; ‘1 had 
it before that affair at Brescia, and there were four of my comrades killed 
about me, and never a shot touched me But gowl night, comrade, good 
night:’ and so saying, having left the father at his length upona couch, they 
made their military salute and departed. 

A rude-looking flagon of beer which stood on the table was the only thing | 
could discover in the chamber, save a canvas bag of tobacco and some pipes 
I filled a goblet with the liquor and placed it to the priest's lips; he swallowed 
a little of it, and then opening his eyes, siowly looked aroand him, while te 
murmured to my question a fain: sound of ‘ better, moch better.’ I knew 
enough of such matters to be aware that perfect rest and repose were thr 





clue to her recollections—when, again, she turned hereyes towards me. At 
the same instant, the trumpet sounded without, for reveillée, and was an- 
swered by many a call from other parties around. With a steadfast gaze of 
wonderment she fixed her look on me—and twice passed her hand across her 
eyes, as though she doubted the evidence of her senses 

‘ Minette, hear me, let me speak but one word.’ 

‘ There itis again,’ cried she, as the blast rang out a second time, and the 
clatter of horsemen resounded from the street. ‘ Adieu, sir, our roads lie 
not together. Father, your blessing-—if your good counsel, this night, has 
not made its way to my heart—the lesson has come elsewhere. Good-by! 
good-by !’ She p the old man’s hand to her lips, and darted from the 
room. 

Stunned, and like one spell-bound, I conid not move for a few seconds—and 
then, with a wild ery, | bounded after her through the garden. The wicket, 
however, was fastened on the outside, and it was sume time before I could 
scale the wall, and reach the street. 

The day was just breaking, but already the village was thronged with sol- 
diers, who were preparing for the march, and arranging their parties to condoct 
the wagons. Hurrying on through the crowded aud confased mass, I look- 
ed on every side forthe “Vivandiere,’ but in vain. Groups of different regi. 
ments passed and repassed me—but to my questions they returned either « 
jeering reply, or a mere laugh of derision. Buta few days ago, thought I, 
and these fellows lad searce dared to address me—and now—————-. On! the 
blighting misery of that thought— I was no longer a soldier—the meanest 
horseman of tus troop Was my superior. I passed through the village, and 
reached the high road . before me was a party of dragoons, escorting a drove 
of cattie— I bestened after them, bot ov coming near, discovered they Were a 
light cavalry detaghment. Sick at heart, I leaned against a tree at the way- 
vde—when agen! heard the tramp of horses approaching— | jooked, and saw 
the tall helmets of the fourth, who were coming slowly along, conducting 





greatest aids to his recovery, and so, replenishing the fire, 1 threw my-eli 





some large wagon, drawn by eightorten horses. In front of tae detachment 
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rode a man, whore eaormous stature made him at once remarkable, as well as 
the air of soldierly bearin : he displayed; beside him was Minette—the reins 
had fallen on her horse's neck, and her face was buried in ber hands. 

“Ah ! if [bed thought that priest would have made thee so ead, Mademoi- 
selle, I'd have let him spend bis night beneath a wagon, rather than in my 
quarters,” said a deep hollow voice, { at once recognized as that of Poche. 

“But the morning air will revive thee; so let us forward—by threes—open 
order—trot.” The word was obeyed—‘he heavy tramp of the horses, with 
the dali roli of the wagons, drowned all other sounds—the cortege moved on, 
and I was aloue. 

CHAPTER LXXIlII 
THE “PENSION DE LA RUE MI-CAREME.” 

When I returned to the garden, I found thatthe Pere Améne woe seized by an 
access of that dreadful malady, whose intervals of comparative release aie but 
periods of dread or despondence. The tertian of Egypt, so fatal among the 
French troops, now numbered him among its victims—and he looked worn 
and exhausted, like one after weeks of ilincss. 

My first care was to present myself to the oflicial, whose business it was to 
inspect the passports, and by explaining the condition of my poor friend, to en- 
treat permission to delay my journey—at least until he should be somewhat 
recovered. ‘I'he gruff old sergeant, however, deliberately examined my pass- 
port, and as rigidly decided that I could notremain. The words of the min- 
ister were clear and definite——* Day by day, without halt, tothe nearest fron- 
tier of France,” was the direction—and with this | must comply. In vain | 
assured him, that no convenience, no wish of my own, urged the re- 
quest, butthe duty of homanity towards a fellow-traveller, and one who had 
strong claims on every soldier of the empire. 

“Leave him to me, Monsieur,” was the only reply I could obtain ; and the 
utmost favour he would grant, was the permission to take leave of my poor 
friend before I started, 

Amid a'l the sufferings of his malady, I found the good pricst dwelling in his 
mind on the scene with the “Vivandiere’’——which, perhaps from the tmpres- 
sionabie character of a sick man's temperament, bad entirely filled his 
thoughts—and thus he wandered frogn the subject of his own sorrows to hers, 
with scarcely a transition between them, When I mentioned the necessity 
of our parting, he seemed to feel it more on my account than his own, 

* | wished to have reached Paris with you,” he repeated over and over. 

“It was not impossible | could have arranged your return home. But you 
must go down to Sevres—the priest there, whoever he may be, will know of 
me—tel! him every thing without reserve. [am too ill to write, but if L get 
better soon . Well, well, that poor girl is an orphan too—and Alphonse 
was an orphan. With what misery have we struggled in France since this 
man bas ruled our destinies—how have the crimes oi a people brought their re- 
tribution to every heart and every home!—nove too low, none too humble, to 
feel them. Leave this land, no blessing can rest upon it now. Poor thing, 
how worthy of a better lot she is. If this same officer should know—it 1s not 
im ible—but, why do I say thist No, no; you'll never meet him now" 

e continued to mutter thus some broken and disjvinted sentences, half a- 
loud, for some minutes—apparently unconscious of my presence, 

“He was in a regiment of the guard—alas, she told me which, but I forget 
it now—bat his name, surely | rememberhis name Well, well, it is a sad 
story. Adieu, my dear child—good by; we have each a weary road before 
us—but my journey, although the longest, will be soonest accompished. Do not 
forget my words to you—your own country, and your country’s cause, 
above every other—all else isthe hireling’s part: the sense of duty alone can 
sustain a manin the trials which fit him for this world, or that better one 
which is to follow. Adcieuw"’ He threw his arm around me as he said this, 
aud leaned exhausted and faint upon my shoulder, 

The few who —? through life with little sympathy or friendship from 
their fellow-men, may know how i reat my heart w part with one to whom 
I clung every hour closer; my throat swelled and throbbed, and I could only 
articulate a faint good-by as we parted. As the door was closing, | heard his 
vioce again 

“Yes; [ have it now—I remember it well—* Le Capitaine Burke.’ ” 

I started in amazemont, for during all our intercourse he had never ask- 
ed, nor had I told my name—and | stood unable to speak, when he continu- 





“You'll think of the name. She said, too, he was on the staff— Burke’ — 
poor girl” 

I did not wait for more, but like one ying from some dreaded enemy I rush- 
ed through the garden, and gained the road—my heart torn with many a 
conflicting thought; the bitterest of all, being the memory of Minette, the 
orphan girl, who alone of alithe world cared for me. Oh! if strong, deep- 
rooted atlection—tho loveof a whole heart can raise the spirit above the every- 
day contentions of the world—can ennoble thought, refine sentiments, and di 
vost life of all ite meaner traits, making a path of flowers among the rocks and 


| ss he took forth my baggage, and placed it at the little gate. 





* Left it, en retraite 7 said he, inquiringly. 
‘Not so. Left it at my own free-will and choice—and now, perhaps, | had 
better tell you, that as | may not enjoy any considerable share of good-will 
from the police amthorities here—my presence might be less aeceptabie to 
your other guests, or to yourself.’ ; ‘ 
The old man’s eyes sparkled as I spoke, and his lips moved rapidly, as 
though he were speaking to himscli—then, taking my hand, he pr it to 
his lips, and said— 
‘ Monsieur could not be more welcome than at present. Shall we expect 
you to-day at dinner?’ 

‘ Be it so. Your hour?’ 

‘ Four o’cloeck—to the moment. Do not forget the number, 46—Monsieur 
Rubichon—the house with a large garden in tront.’ ¢ 

‘ Till then,’ said I, bowing to my host, whose ceremonious politeness 
made me feel my own salute an act of rudeness in comparison. 

As I parted trom the old man, | was glad at the relief to my own thoughts 
which even thus much of speculation aflorded, and sauntered on, fancying 
many a slange conceit about the Pension, and its inhabitants. At last the 
hour drew near; and having placed my few effects in a cabriolet, | set out 
tor the distant boulevard of Mount Parnasse, 

I remarked with pleasure that as we went along, the streets and thorough- 
fares became gradually less and less crowJed : scarcely a carriage of any kind 
was to be met with. The sbops were, for the most part, the quiet, unpre- 
tending looking places one sees in a provinc.al town; and an air of peace- 
fulness and retitement prevailed, strongly at variance with the clamour and 
din of the heart of the capital. ‘This was more than ever so as we emerged 
upon the boulevard itself; on one side of which, houses, at long, straggling 
ntervals, alone were to be seen: at the other, the country lay open to the 
view, with its orchards and gardens, for miles away. 

“Saperlote,”’ said the driver, who,like so many of his calling, was a blunt 
son of Alsace—‘ Saperlote; we have come to the end of the world here. 
How do you call the strange street you are looking for!” 

‘The ‘tue de Mi.Careme.”’ ’ 

** Mi-Careme ! I'd rather you lived there than me. That name does not 
promise much in regard to good feeding. Can this be it?” 

Ashe spoke he pomted with his whip to a narrow, deserted-looking street, 
which opened from the boulevard. The houses were old and dilapidated, but 
stood in small gardens, and seemed like the remains of the villa residences 
of the Parisians, in times long past. A few more mocern edifices, with flaring 
red brick fronts, were here aud there scattered amongst them ; but, for all the 
decay aud dismantlement of the others, they seemed like persons of rank and 
condition in the company of their inferiors. 

Few of the larger houses were inbabited. Large placards, ‘a louer,” on the 
gateways or on the broken railings of the garden, set forth the advantages of 
a handsome residence, situated between court and garden ; but the falling 
roofs and broken windows were in sad discordance with the eulogy. 

The unaccustomed noise of wheels, as we went along, drew many to the 
doors to stare at us, and in the gathering groups | could mark the astonish- 
ment so rare a spectacle as a cabriolet afforded in these secluded parts. 

“Is this the ‘Rue Mi-Careme!’” said the driver to a boy, who stood ga- 
zing in per'ect wonderment at our equipage. 

*Yes,” mattered the child—*yes. Who are you come for now!” 

“Come for, my little man? Not for any one. What do you mean by 
that!” 

“IL thought it was the Commissaire,” said the boy. 

“Ah, Sapermint! [knew we were ina droll neighbourhood,” murmured 
the driver. “It would seem they never see a cabriolet here, except when it 
brings the Commissaire de Police to look after sume one.” 

If this reflection did not tend to allay my previous doubts upon the nature 
of the locality, it certainly aided to excite my curiosity, and I was determin- 
ed to persist in my resolution of at least seeing the interior of the “Pension.” 

“Here we are at last,” cried the driver, throwing down his whip on the 
horse's back .as he sproog to the ground, and read aloud from a board fastened 
to a tree. ** Pension Bourgeois. M. Rubichon, Proprietaire.’ Shall 1 wait 
for Monsieur!” 

‘* No. Take out that portmanteau and cloak. I’mnot going back now.’ 

A stare of the most undisguised astonishment was the only reply he made, 








‘You'll be coming home at night,’ said he at length ; ‘shall J come to fetch 
you !———-Not to night,’ repeated he, in amazement. ‘Well, adieu, Mon- 
sicur—you know best ; but I'd not come a pleasuriog up here, if I was ayoung 
fellow like you.’ 

As he drove away, I turned to look at the building before me, which, up to 
this time, | had not sufficiently noted. It was a long, two-storied house, 
Which evidently, at an early period, had been a mansion of nu mean pretension 
The pilasters which ornamented the windows, the balustrades of the parapet, 
and the pediment abuve the entrance, were still remaining, though iu a dilapi- 








briars of our worldly pilgrimage—so does the possessivn of affection, for which 
we cannot give requital, throw a gloom over the soul, for which there is no rem 
edy. Better, a thousand times better, had | borne all the solitary cundition 
of my lot , unrelieved by one token of regard, than think of her who had wreck- 
ed her fortunes on my own. 

With many @ sad thought I plodded onward—the miles passed over seemed 
like the events in some troubled dream—and of my journey I have not a recol- 
lection remaining. [t was late in the evening when I reached the Barriere de 
UElvile, aod entered Paris, ‘The long lines of lamps along the quays—the glit- 
toring reflection in the calm river—the subdued, but continual hum of a great 
city—awoke me from ny reverie, and I bethouglit me that my carcer of life must 
now begin anew, and all my energies must be called on, to feshion out my des- 
tiny. 

On the morning after my arrival I presented myself, in compliance with the 
requisite form, velore the minister of police. Little information of mine was 
necessary to explain the circumstances under which I was placed, He was 
alroady thoroughly Acquainted with the whole, and seemed in no wise dispos- 
ed to evince any undue lenity towards one who had voluntarily quitted the ser- 
vice of the Emperor. 

“Where do you purpose to remain, sir!” said the prefet, ashe concluded a 
lengthened and searching scrutiny of my appearance. 

“In Paris,” I replied briefly. 

“In Paris, | suppose,” said he, with a slight derisive curl of the lip—* of 
that, I should think there can be little doubt; but [ wished to ascertain more ac- 
eurately your address—in what part of the city.” 

“As yet, | cannot tell—i am almost a stranger here ; a day or two will, how- 
ever, enable me to choose—and then I shall return here with the intelligence.” 

“That is sufficient, sir—I shall expect to see yousoon.” He waved his 
band in sign to me to withdraw, and | was but too happy to follow the indica- 
tion. Av | hastened down the stairs, and forced my way through the crowd of 
persons who awaited an audience with the prefet, I heard a voice close to my 
ear whisper, “A word, one word with you, Monsieur ;” conceiving, however, 
it could not have been intended for me, to whom no face there was familiar, 
I passed on, and reached the court. 

The noise of footsteps rapidly moving on the gravel behind me induced me 
to turn, and I beheld a small, miserably-dressed man, whose spare and wast- | 
ed form bespoke the sorest trials of poverty, advancing towards me hat in hand. | 

“Will you deign me ove word, Monsieur!" said ho, in a voice, whose tone, | 
howover that of entreaty, was yet remote from the habitual accent of one ask. | 
ing alms. 

“You must mistake me,” said I, desirous to pass on, “I am unknown to | 
ou.” 

. “True, sir—bat it is as a stranger I take the liberty of addressing you. [| 
heard you say, just now, that you had not fixed on any place of abode in Par. 
is; now, if | might venture to entreat your preference for this establishment, 
it would be too much honour for me, its poor master.” 

Here he placed in my hands a small card, inscribed with the words, “ Pen- 
sion Bourgeoise, Rus de Mi-Careme, Bordevard Mont Parnasse, No. 46," at top; 
and beneath was a paragraph, setting forth the economical fact—that a mav 
might eat, drink, and sleep, for the sum of twelve francs a week-—enjoying 
the delights of “agreeable society, pleasant environs, and all the advantages of 
a country residence.” 

It was with difficulty | could avoid a smile at the shivering figure who | 
ventured to present himself as an inducement to try the fare of his house. 

Whether my eyes did wander from the card to his countenance, or any ges- 
ture of mine betrayed my thoughts—the old man seemed to divine what was 
passing in my mind, and said-— 

“M snsieur will not pronoance on the ‘Pension’ from the humble guise of 
its master. Let him but try it—and I promise that these poor rags, this mis- 
erable figure, has vo type within the walls.” 

There was a tono of deep dejection, mingled witha sense of conscious 
ride, in which he said these few words, that at once decided me not to grieve 
fim by a refusal. 

“You may cuunt on me, then, Monsieur,” said | ;‘* my stay here is so far 
uncertain, that it depends not altogether on myself—but for the present [ am 
your guest.” [took my porsefrom my pocket as I spoke, knowing the cus- 
tom in these hambler boarding-houses was to pay in advance—bat the old 
man reddened slightly, and motioned with his hand a refusal. 

: Monsieur is a captain in the guards,’ said he proudly, ‘no more is neces- 








ry. 
* You mistake, friend, I m no longer so—I have left the army. 


| this, and perhaps had shed a happy tear or two for anything the history knows 


dated condition. The garden in front showed also some signs of that quaint 
taste, originally borrowed from the Dutch, and the yew trees still preserved 
some famt resemblance to the beasts and animals after which they had once 
been fashioned, though the time and growth had altered the outlines, and giv- 
ento many a goodly lion or stag, the bristly coat of a porcupine. 

To be Continued, 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
Continued from Albion of June 8. 
CHAPTER XLVI. 

BEARS TIDINGS OF MARTIN, AND OF MARK, AS WELL AS OF A THIRD PERSON 
NOT QUITE UNKNOWN TO THE READER, EXHIBITS FILIAL PIETY IN AN UGLY 
ASPECT; AND CASTS A DOUBTFUL RAY OF LIGHT UPON A VERY DARK PLACE, 
Tom Pinch and Rath were sitting at their early breakfast, with the win- 

dow open, and a ow of the ireshest lite plants arranged betore it on the in- 
side, by Ruth’s own hands; and Ruth had fastened a sprig ol geranium io 
‘Vom’s button-hole, to make him very smart and surmmer-like lor the day (it 
was obliged to be fastened in, or that dear old ‘Tom was certain to lose it); 
and people were crying flowers up and down the street, and a blundering 
bee, who had got himself in between the twosashes of the window, was bruis- 
ing his head against the glass, endeavouring to force himself out into the fine 
moraing, and considering himself enchanted because he couldn’t do it; and 
the morming was as fine a morning as ever was seen; and the fragrant air 
was kissing Ruth and rustling about Tom, as it it said, ‘ How are you, my 
dears: | came all this way on purpose to salute you,’ and it was one of those 
glad times when we form, or ought to form, the wish that every one on earth 
were able to be happy, and catching glimpses of the sammer of the heart, to 
feel the beauty of the summer of the year. 

It was even a pleasanter breakiast taan usual; and it was always a pleasant 
one. For little Ruth had new two pupils to atiend, each three times a week, 
and each two hours ata time ; and besides this, she had painted some screens 
and card-racks, and, unknown to Tom (was there ever anything so delight- 
tul !) had walked into a certain shop which dealt in such articles, atter often 
peeping through the window; and had taken courage to ask the mistress of 
that shop whether she would buy them. And the mistress had not only bought 
them, but had ordered more; and that very morning Ruth had made contfes- 
sion of these facts to Tom, and had handed him the money ina little purse she 
had worked expressly for the purpose. They had been in a flutter about 


to the contrary; but it wasall over now; anda brighter face than Tom’s ora 
brighter face than Ruth's, the bright sun had not looked on since he went to 
bed last night. 

‘My dear girl,’ said Tom, coming so abruptly on the subject, that he in- 
terrupted himself in the act of cutting a slice of bread, and left the knife stick- 
ing in the loaf, ‘ what a queer fellow our landlord is! Idon’t believe he has 
been home once, since he got me into that unsatisfactory scrape. I begin to 
think he will never come home again. What a mysterious life that man does 
leaa, to be sure!’ 

‘ Very strange. Is it not, Tom!’ 

‘Really,’ said Tom, ‘I hope it is only strange. I hope there may be no- 
thing wrong init. Sometimes I begin to be doubtful of that. [| must have an 
explanation with him,’ said Tom, shaking his head as if this were a most 
tremendous threat, ‘ when I can catch him!’ 

A short double knock at the door put Tiom’s menacing looks to flight, and 
awakened an expression of surprise instead 

‘Heyday!’ said Tom. ‘Anearly hour for visitors! It must be John, I 
suppose,’ 

* [— I— don’t think it was his knock, Tom,’ observed his little sister 

‘No!’ said Tom. ‘It surely can't be my employer, suddenly arrived in 
town ; directed here by Mr. Fips; and come for the key of the office. It’s 
somebody inquiring for me,I declare! Come in, if you please! 

But when the person came in, Tom Pinch, instead of saying ‘ Did you 
wish to speak with me, sir T or ‘ My name is Pinch, sir; what is your bnsi- 
ness, may I ask?’ or addressing him in any such distant terms; cried out, 
‘Good gracious Heaven!’ and seized him by both hands, ‘vith the liveliest 
manifestations of asionishment and pleasure. 

The visitor was not less moved than Tom himself, and they shook hands 
a great many limes, without another word being spoken on either side. Tom 
was the first to find his voice. 

‘Mark Tapley, too!’ said Tom, running towards the door, and shaking 


> 





. 
a ame a day older than he used to do, at the Dragon. How ar you, 
‘ Uncommon jolly, sir, thank’ee,’ returned Mr. ‘Tapley, all smiles and bo 
‘T hope I see you well, sir.’ y Ws 

* Good gracious me!’ cried Tom, patting him tenderly on the back, « How 
delightful it is to hear his old voice again! My dear Martin, sit down M 
sister, Martin. Mr. Chuzzlewit, my love. Mark Tapley from the Dra y 
my dear. Good gracious me, what a surprise this is! Sit down. pee, 
bless me !’ “= 

Tom was in such a state of excitement that he couldn't keep himself stil 
for a moment, but was constantly running between Mark and Martin ho 
ing hands with them alternately, and presenting them over and over again « 
his sister. - 

‘| remember the day we parted, Martin, as well as if it were yesterday ’ 
said Tom. ‘ Whata day it was! and what a passion you were in! Ali 
don’t you remember my overtaking you in the road that morning, Mark when 
| was going to Salisbury in the gig to fetch him, and you were looking out 
for a situation? And don’t you recollect the dinner we had at Salisby 
Martin, with John Westlock, eh? Good gracious me! Ruth, my dear, Mr’ 
Chuzzlewit. Mark Tapley, my love, irom the Dragon. More cups and sau. 
cers, if you please. Bless my sou!, how glad 1 am to see you both!’ 

And then Tom (as Jolin Westiock had done on his arrival) ran off to the 
loaf to cut some bread and butter for them; and before he had spread a single 
slice, remembered something else, and came running back again to tell jt. 
and then he shook hands with them again; and then he introduced his sister’ 
and then he did everything he had done already all over again; and nothing 
Tom could do, and nothing Tom could say, was half sufficient to express his 
joy at their safe return. 

Mr. Tapley was the first to resume bis composure. In a very short space 
of time, he was discovered to have somehow installed himself in office as 
waiter, or attendant upon the party; a fact which was first suggested to them 
by his temporary absence in the kitchen, and speedy return with a kettle of 
boiling water, from which he replenished the tea-pot with a self-possession 
that was quite his own. 

‘ Sit down, and take your breakfast, Mark,’ said Tom. ‘ Make him sit 
down and take his breakfast, Martin.’ 

‘Oh! I gave him up, long ago, as imeorrigible,’ Martin replied. ‘ He 
takes his own way, Tom. You wouldexcuse him, Miss Pinch, if you knew 
his value’ 

‘ She knows il, bless you!’ said Tom. ‘1 have told her all about Mark 
Tapley. Have I not, Ruth ?’ 

‘Yes, Tom.’ 

‘Not all,’ returned Martin, in a low voice. ‘ The best of Mark Tapley 

is only known to one man, Tom; and but for Mark he would not be alive tp 

tell it.’ 

‘ Mark!’ said ‘Tom energetically: ‘If you don’t sit down this minute, |'jj 

swear at you!’ 

* Well, sir,’ returned Mr. Tapley, ‘sooner than you should do that, I'll com. 

ply. It’s a considerable invasion of a man’s jollity to be made so partickler 

welcome, but a Werb is a wor as signifies to be, to do, or to suffer [which 

is all the grammar, and enough too, as ever 1 wastaught]; and if there’sa 

Werb alive, I'm it. For I’m always a bein’, sometimes a doin’, and conti- 

nually a suflerin’.’ 

‘Not jolly yet” asked Tom, with a smile. 

‘ Why, I was rather so, over the water, sir,’ returned Mr. Tapley; ‘and 

not entirely without credit. But Human Natur’ is ina conspiracy again’ 

me; Ican’tgeton. Ishall have to leave it in my will, sir, to be wrote upon 

my tomb: ‘ He was a man as might have come out strong if he could have 

gotachance. But it was denied him.’ 

Mr. Tapley took this occasion of looking about him with a grin, and sub. 

sequently attacking the breakfast, with an appetite not at all expressive of 

blighted hopes, or insurmountable despondency. 

In the mean time, Martin drew his chair a little nearer to Tom and his 

sister, and related to them what had passed at Mr. Pecksnifi’s house ; adding 

in few words a general summary of the distresses and disappointments he had 

undergone since he left England, 

‘ For your faithful stewardship in the trust I left with you, Tom,’ he sai, 

‘and for all your goodness and disinterestedness, 1 can never thank you 

enough. When I add Mary’s thanks to mine 
Ah, Tom! The blooi retreated from his cheeks, and came rushing back 
so violently, that it was pain to fee] it; ease though, ease to the aching of 
that wounded heart. 

‘When I add Mary’s thanks to mine,’ said Martin, ‘ I have made the only 
poor acknowledgment it is in my power to ofier; but if you knew how much 
we feel, ‘T'om, you would set some store by it, I am sure.’ 

And if they had known how much poor Tom felt—but that no human 
creature ever knew—they would have set some store by him. Indeed they 
would. 

Tom changed the topic of discourse. He was sorry he could not pursue 
it, as it gave Martin pleasure ; but he was unable, at thatmoment. No drop 
of envy or bitterness was in his soul; but he could not master the firm utter- 
ance of her name. 

He inquired what Martin’s projects were. 

‘No longer to make your fortune, Tom,’ said Martin, ‘ but to try to live. 
I tried that once in London, Tom ; and failed. Ifyou will give me the be- 
nefit of your advice and friendly counsel, | may succeed better under your 
guidance; I will do anything, ‘Tom; anything; to gain a livelihood by my 
own exertions. My hopes do not soar above thal, now.’ 

High-hearted, noble Tom! Sorry to find the pride of his old companion 
humbled, and to hear him speaking in this altered strain ; at once, he drove 
from his breast the inability to contend with its deep emotions, and spoke out 
bravely. 

“ Your hopes do not soar above that!” cried Tom. “ Yes, they do. How 
can youtalk so! They soar up to the time when you will be happy with 
her, Martin. ‘They soar up to the time when you will be able to ciaim her, 
Martin. ‘They soar up to the time when you will not be able to believe that 





| you were ever cast down in spiril, or poor in pocket, Martin. Advice and 


friendly counsel! Why, of course. But you shall have better advice and 
counsel (though you cannot have more friendly)than mine. Yon shall con- 
sult John Westlock. We'll go there immediately. It is yet so early that I 
shall have time to take you to his chambers before I goto business; they are 
inmy way, and I can leave you there, to talk over your affairs with him— 
So come along. Come along. I am a manof occupation now, you know,” 
said Tom, with his pleasantest smile; ‘your hopes don’t soar higher than 
that? I dare say they don’t. I know you, pretty well. They'll be soaring 
out of sight soon, Martin, and leaving all the rest of us leagues behind.’ 
“Ay! But 1 may bea litle changed,” said Martin, “since you knew me 
pretty well, Tom.” 

“ What nonsense !” exclaimed Tom. ‘“ Why should you be changed’— 
Yon talk as if you were anold man. Inever heard such a tellow Come 
to John Westlock’s, come. Come along, Mark Tapley. It’s Mark’s doing, 
1 have no doubt; and it serves you right for having such a grumbler tor your 
companion.” 

‘ There’s no credit to be got through being jolly with you, Mr. Pinch, any- 
ways,’ said Mark, with his tace all wrinkled up with grins. ‘ A parisn doc- 
tor might be jolly with you. There’s nothing short of goin’ to the U-nited 
States fur a second trip, as would make it at all creditable to be jolly, artet 
seein’ you again !’ 
Tom laughed, and taking leave of his sister, hurried Mark and Martin out 
into the street, and away to John Westlock’s by the nearest road; tor his 
hour of business was very near at hand, and he prided himselt on always 0 
ing exact to his time. , 
John Westlock was at home, but, strange to say, was rather embarrasses 
to see them; and when Tom was about to go into the room where he was 
breakfasting, said he had a stranger there. It appeared to be a mysterions 
stranger, for John shut that door as he said it, and led them into the ne 
room, hai 
He was very much delighted, though, to see Mark Tapley; and receives 
Mark with his own frank courtesy. But Martin felt that he did not inspite 
John Westlock with any unusual interest; and twice or thrice observed that 
he looked at Tom Pinch doubttully ; not to say compassionately. He thought, 
and blushed to think, that he knew the cause of this. be 
‘T apprehend you are engaged,’ said Martin, when Tom had announced (be 
purport of their visit. ‘If you will allow me to come again at your own 
time, I shall be glad to do so.’ 

‘[ am engaged,’ replied John, with some reluctance: 
which [am engaged is one, to say the truth, more immediate 
your presence than mine.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ cried Martin. 

‘It relates to a member ot your family, and is of a serious nature. 
will have the kindness to remain here, it will be a satisfaction to me t€ ort 
it privately communicated to you, in order that you may judge of its impo” 
ance for yourself,’ ithou 
‘And in the meantime,’ said Tom, ‘ I must really take myself off, withe 
any further ceremony.’ 

‘Is your business so very particular,’ asked Martin, ‘that you yp or otha 
main with us tor half an hour? I wish you could. Whats your basin 
Tom? - hit 
It was Tom’s turn 1o be embarrassed, now : but he plainly said, after a” 
tle hesitation . 
‘Why, I am not at liberty tosay what it is, Martin though I hope 08 
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ii now, than the request of my employer. It’s an awkward position to be 
aced it,” said Tom, with an uneasy sense of seeming to dou his fricad, 

‘as I feel every day; but I really cannot help it, can I John? 

John Westiock replied in the negative; and Martin, expressing himself 
perfectly satisfied, begged them not to say another word : though he could not 
nelp woncering very much, what curious office Tom held, and why he was 
so secret, and embarrassed, and unlike himself, in reference to it. Nor could 
pe help reverting to it, in his own mind, several times after Tom went away, 
which he did as soon asthis conversation was ended ; taking Mr. Tapley with | 
him, who, as he laughingly said, might accompany him as far as Pieet-street, 
without injury. 

* And what do yow mean to do, Mark?’ asked Tom, as they walked on to- 
gether. E 

‘Mean to do, sir ? returned Mr. Tapley. 

‘Ay. What course of lile do you mean to pursue ? 

‘Well, sir,’ said Mr. Tapley. ‘ The fact is, that I have been a-thinking | 
rather, of the matrimonial line, sir.’ | 

* Youdon’t say so, Mark!’ cried Tom. | 

‘Yes, sir. I’ve been turnin’ of it over.’ 

* And who is the lady, Mark ?” 

‘The which, sir ?’ said Mr. Tapley. 

‘Thelady. Come! You know what! said,’ replied Tom, laughing, ‘ as 
wellas ldo! 

Mr. Tapley suppressed his own inclination to laugh; and, with one of his 
most whimsically-twisted looks, replied, 

* You couldn't guess, | suppose, Mr. Pinch 1’ 

‘ How is it possible? said Tom. ‘1 don’t know any of your flames, Mark. 
— Mrs. Lupin, indeed.’ 

‘ Well, sir!’ setorted Mr. Tapley. ‘And supposing it was her ’ 

Tom stopping in the street to look at him, Mr. Tapley for a moment pre- 
sented to his view, an utierly stolid and expressionless face: a perfect dead 
wall of countenance. But opening window after window in ii, with aston- 
— rapidity, and lighting them ail up as for a general illumination, he re- 
are posin’, for the sake of argument, as it was her, sir!’ 

‘ Wh. , [ thought such a connexion wouldn’t suit you, Mark, on any terms!’ 
cried Tom. 

* Well, sir, Ll used to think so myself, once,’ said Mark, ‘ButIl an’tso clear 
about itnow. A dear, sweet creetur, sir!’ 

‘A dear, sweet creature? To be sure she is,’cried Tom. ‘ But she always 
was a dear sweet creature, was she not?’ 

‘ Was she not!’ assented Mr. Tapley. 

‘Then why on earth didn’t you marry her at first, Mark, instead of wander- 
ing abroad: and losing all this time, and leaving her alone by herself: liable 
to be courted by other people ?’ 

‘Why, sir,’ retorted Mr. Tapley, in a spirit ot unbounded confidence, ‘I'll 
tell you how it come about. You know me, Mr. Pinch, sir; there an’t a gen- 
tleman alive as knows me better. You're acquainted with my constitution, 
and you’re acquainted with my weakness. My constitution is, to be jolly ; 
and my weakness is, to wish to find a credit in it. Wery good, sir. In this 
state of mind, I gets anotion in my head that she looks on me with an eye of 
—with what you may call a favourable sort of eye in fact,’ said Mr, Tapley, 
with modest hesitation. 

‘Nodoubt,’ replied Tom. ‘ We knew that perfectly well when we spoke 
on thissubject long ago; before you left the Dragon.’ 

Mr. Tapley nodded assent. ‘Well, sir! But bein’ at thattime full of hope- 
ful wisions, | arrives at the con-clusion that no credit is to be got out of such 
a way of life as that, where everything agreeable would be ready to one’s hand. 
Lookin’ on the bright side of human life in short, one of my hopeful wisions 
is, that there’s a dealo{ misery a-waitin’ for me; in the midst of which I may 
come out tolerably strong, and be jolly under circumstances as reflects some 
credit. I goes into the world sir, wery buoyant, and | triesthis. I goes aboard 
a ship first, and wery soon discovers (by lhe ease with which I’m jolly, mind 
you) as there is no credit to be got there. I might have took warning by this, 
and gave it up; but 1 didn’t. 1 gets to the U-nited States ; and then I do be- 
gin, f won’t deny it, to feel some little credit in sustaining my spirits. What 
tollows? Jest as I’m beginning to come out, and am a treadin’ on the werge, 
my master deceives me.’ 

‘ Deceives you !’ cried Tom. 

‘Swindles me,’ retorted Mr. Tapley, with a beaming face. ‘Turns his 
baek on ev’ry thing as made his service a creditable one, and leaves me, high 
and dry, without a leg to stand upon. In which state, I returns home. Wery 
good. Then all my hopeful wisions bein’ crushed; and findin’ that there an’t 
no credit forme nowhere; I abandons myself to despair, and says, ‘ Let me 
do that as has the least credit in it, of all; marry a dear, sweet creeture, as is 
wery fond of me: me being, at the same time, wery fond of her: lead a happy 
life; and struggle no more again’ the blight which settles on my pros- 
pects,’ 

‘It your philosophy, Mark,’ said Tom, who laughed heartily at this speech, 
‘be the oddest I ever heard of, it is not the least wise. Mrs. Lupin has said 
‘yes,’ of course 7’ 

‘Why, no, sir, replied Mr. Tapley; ‘she hasn’t gone so far as that yet. 
Which I attribute principally to my not havin’ asked her, But we was we 
Angered together—comtortable, | may say—the night |come home. It’sall 
right, sir. 

‘Well! said Tom, stopping at the Temple Gate. ‘I wish you joy, Mark, 
with all my heart. [ shall see you again to-day, [ daresay. Good-bye for 
the present.’ 

‘Good-bye, sir! Guod-bye, Mr. Pinch,’ he added, by way of soliloquy, as 
he stood looking atier him. ‘Although you are a damper to a honourable 
ambition. You little think it, but you was the first to dash my hopes. Peck- 
sniff would have built me up for life, but your sweet temper pulled me down. 
Good-bye, M1. Pinch!’ 

While these confidences were interchanged between Tom Pinch and Mark, 
Martin and John Westlock were very ditlerently engaged. They were no 
sooner left alone together than Martin said, with an effort he could not dis- 
guise : 

‘Mr. Westlock, we have met only once before, but you have known Tom 
a long while, and that seems to render you familiar to me. I cannot talk 
freely with you on any subject unless I relieve my mind of what oppresses it 
justnow. isee with pain that you so far mistrust me that you think me 
likely to impose on Tom's regardlessness of himself, or of his kind nature, or 
some of his good qualities.’ 

‘I had no intention,’ replied John, ‘ of conveying any such impression to 
you, and am exceedingly sorry to have done so.’ 





downward ; and but for one glance atthem both, half in humiliation and half 
in entreaty, he kept them so, and sat quite still and silent. 

‘ This person's name is Lewsorre,’ said John Westleck, ‘whom | have 
mentioned to you as having been seized with illness at the inn near bere, and 
undergone somuch, He has had a very hart time of it, ever since he began 
to fecover; but as you see he is now doing well.’ 

As he did not move or speak, and John Westiock made a pause, Martin, 
not knowing what to say, said that ‘he was glad to hear it. 

‘ The short statement that | wish you to hear from bis own lips, Mr. Chuz- 
zlewit,’ Jonn pursued : looking attentively at him, and not at Martin: ‘ he 
made to me tor the first time yesterday, and repeated to me this morning, with- 
out the least variation of any essential particular. I have already told you | 
that he informed me befure he was removed trom the Inn, that be had a secret 
to disclose to me which lay heavy on his mind. But flactuating between 
sickness and health; and between hisdesire to relieve himself ot it, and his 
dread of iavolving hiuaself by revealing it; he has, until yesterday, avoided 
the disclosure. I never pressed him for it (having no idea of its weight or 
import, or of my right to do so}, until within a dew days past; when under 
standing trom him,ob his own voluntary avowal, in a leer from the country, 
that it related to a person whose name was Jonas Chuzzlewit; and thinking 
that it might throw some light on the little mystery which gpade Tc m anxious 
now and then; I urged the point upon him, and heard bis statement as you 
willnow, from his own lips. It is due to hiw to say, thal in the apprehension 
of death, he committed itto writing some time since, and foided it in a sealed 
paper, addressed to me; which he could not resolve, however, to place of his 
own actin my hands, He has the paper in bis breast, | believe, at this mo- 
ment,’ 

The young man touched it hastily ; in corroboration of the fact, 
‘ It will be well to leave that in our charge, perhaps,’ said Joho 

not mind it now,’ 

As he said this, he held up his hand to bespeak Martin’s attention. Jt was 

already fixed upon the man before him, who afler a short silence said, in alow, 

weak, hollow voice : 

* What relation was Mr. Anthony Chuzzlewit, who—’ 

‘—Whodied—io me?’ said Martin. ‘He was my grandfathet’s brother.’ 

‘ | fear he was made away with. Murdered!’ 

‘My God! said Martin. ‘ By whom ? ‘ ; 

The young man Lewsome, looked ap in his face, and casting down his 
eyes again, replied: 

‘I fear by me.’ 

‘ By you ? cried Martin. 

* Not by my act, but I fear by my means.’ 

‘Speak out!’ said Martin, ‘ and speak the truth.’ 

1 fear this ¢s the truth.’ : 
Martin was about to interrupt him again, but John Westlock saying sofl- 
ly, ‘ Let him tell his story in his own way,’ Lewsome went on thus: 

‘Ihave been bred a surgeon, and for the last few years have served a 
general practitioner in the city, as his assistant. While I was inhis employ- 
ment I became acquainted with Jonas Chuzzlewit. He is the principal in 
this deed. 

‘ What do you mean?’ demanded Martin, sternly. ‘Do you know he isthe 
son of the old man ot whom you have spoken ?’ 

‘ Ldo, he answered, 

He remained silentior some moments ; when he resumed atthe point where 
he had left off. 

‘ | have reason to know it; for | have often heard him wish his old father 
dead, and complain of his being wearisome to him, and a drag upon him. 
He was in the habit of doing so, at a place of meeting we had; three or four 
of us: atnight. ‘There was no good in the place, you may suppose, when 
you hear that he was the chief of the party. 1 wish I had died myself, and 
never seen it!’ 

He stopped again ; and again resumed as before : 

‘ We metto drink and game ; not for large sums, but for sums that were 
large tous. He generally won whether or no, he lent money atinterest to 
those who lost; and in this way, though we all ‘f think, secretly hated him, he 
came to be master of us. To propitiate him, we made a jest of his father: it 
began with his debtors ; | was one: and we usedto toast a quicker journey to 
the old man, and aswilt inheritance to the young one.’ 

He paused again. 

‘One night he came there ina very bad humour. He had been greatly 
tried, he said, by the old man that day. He and I were alone together ; and 
he angrily told me, that the old man was in his second childhood ; that he 
was weak, imbecile, and drivelling; as unbearable to himself as he was to 
other people ; and that it would be acharity to put him out of the way. He 
swore that he had often thought of mixing something with the stuff he took for 
his cough, which should help him todie easily. People were sqgmetimes 
smothered who were bitten by maddogs, he said; and why not — these 
lingering old men out oftheir troublestoo? He looked full at me as he said 
so, and [ looked full athim; but it went no farther that night.’ 

He stopped once more, and was silent for so long an interval, that John 
Westlock said,‘ Go on.’ Martin had never moved his eyes trom his face, but 
was so absorbed in horror and astonishment, that he could not speak. 

‘It may have been a week after that, or it may have been less or more: 
the matter was in my mind all the time, but I cannot recollect the time, as 1 
should any other period; when he spoke again. We were alone then, too; 
being there before the usual hour of assembling. ‘There was no appointment 
between us; but I think 1 went there to meet him, and I know he came there 
to meet me. He was there first. He was reading a newspaper when | went 
in, and nodded to me without looking up, or leaving off reading. I sat down 
opposite and close tohim. He said immediately, that he wanted me to get 
him some two sorts of drugs. One that was instantaneous in its effect; of 
which he wanted very little. One that was slow, and not suspicious ina 
pearance ; of which he wanted more. While he was speaking to me he still 
read the newspaper. He said ‘ Drugs,’ and never used any other word. 
Neither did I.’ . 

‘ This allagrees with what I have heard betore,’ observed John Westlock. 

‘ Lasked him what he wanted them for? He said for no harm; to physic 
cats; whatdid it matter to me? I was going out to a distant po Red I had 
recently got the appointment, which, as Mr. Westlock knows, | have since 
lost by sickness, and which was my only hope of salvation from ruin), and 
what did it matter tome? He could get them without my aid at halt a 
hundred places,’but not sv easily as he could get them ofme. This was true. 
He might not want them at all, he said, and he had no present idea of using 
them; but he wished to have them by him. All this time he still read the 
newspaper. We talked about the price. He was to forgive me a small debt 
—I was quite in his power—and io pay me five pounds ; and there the mat- 
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‘ But you entertain it 7’ said Martin. 

‘ You ask me sv pointedly and directly,’ returned the other, ‘that I cannot 
deny the having accustomed myself to regard you as one who, not in wanton- 
ness but in mere thoughtlessness of character, did not sufficiently consider 
his nature and did not quite treat it as it deserves to be treated. [t is much 
easier to slight than to appreciate Tom Pinch.’ 

This was not said warmly,but was energetically spoken too ; for there was 
no subject in the world (but one) on which the speaker felt so strongty. 

‘I grew into the knowledge of Tom,’ he pursued, ‘as I grew towards man- 
hood; and I have learned to love him as something infinitely better than my- 
self. I did not think that you understood him when we met before. I did 
not think that you greatly cared to understand him. The instances of this 
which I observed in you, were, like my opportunities for observation, very 
trivial ;and were very harmless, I dare say. But they were not agreeable to 
me, and they torced themselves upon me; for I was not upon the watch for 
them, believe me. You will say,’ added John, with a smile, as he subsided 
into more of his accustomed manner, ‘that I am not by any means agreeable 
to you. Ican only assure you, in reply, that I would not have originated 
this topic on any account.’ 

‘I originated it,’ said Martin; ‘and so far trom having any complaint to 
make against you, highly esteem the friendship you entertain for Tom, and 
very many proofs you have given him of it. Why should I endeavour to 
conceal from you:’ he coloured deeply though: ‘that I neither understood 
him nor cared to understand him when I was his companion; and that [ am 
very truly sorry for it now!’ 

It was so sincerely said, at once so modestly and manfully, that John offer- 
ed him his hand as if he had not done so before ; and Martin giving his in the 
samme open spirit, all constraint between the young men vanished. 


Now pray,’ said John, ‘when I tire your patience very mach in what I am j 


gving to say, recollect that it has an end to it, and that the end is the point 
the story. 

With this preface, he related all the circumstances connected with his 
having presided over the illness and sluw recovery of the patient at the Ball; 
ani tacked on to the skirts of that narrative Tom’s own account of the busi- 
ess on the wharf. Martin was not a little puzzled when he came to an end, 
lor the two stories seemed to have no connexion with each other, and to leave 
him, as the phrase is, all abroad. 

‘If you will excuse me for one moment,’ said John, rising, ‘ 1 will beg you 
almost immediately to come into the next room.’ 

Upon that, he left Martin to himself, in a state of considerable astunish 
ment ; and soon came back again to fulfil his promise. Accompanying him 
into the next room, Martin found there a third person ; no doubt the stranger 
of whom his host had spoken when Tom Pinch introduced him 

He was a young man; with deep black hair and eyes. He was gaunt 
and pale; and evidently had not jong recovered from a severe illness. He 
stood as Martin entered, but sat again at John’s desire. His eyes were cast 


ter dropped, through others coming in. But next night, under exactly simi- 
lar circumstances, I gave him the drugs, on his saying that I wasa fool to 
think that he should use them for any harm; and he gave me the money. 
We bave never met since. | only know that the poor old father died soon 
afterwards : just as he would have died from this cause : and that I have un- 
dergone, and suffer now, intolerable misery. Nothing,’ he added, stretching 
out his hands,‘ can paint my misery! It is well deserved, but nothing 
can paint it.’ 

ith that he hung his head, and said no more. Wasted and wretched, 
he was not a creature upon whom to heap reproaches that were unavailing. 

‘Lethim remain at hand,’ said Martin, turning from him; ‘ but out of 
sight,in Heaven’s name!’ 

* He will remain here,’ John whispered. ‘Come with me!’ Softly turn- 
ing the key upon him as they went out, he conducted Martin into the adjoin- 
ing room, in which they had been before. 

To be continued. 
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MORE CONFESSIONS OF AN ILLEGIBLE WRITER. 
BY MRS, ABDY. 

Continued from the Albion of June V5. 


Charlotie Easton had but a small fortune, and her connexions were excju- 
sively among the middling classes ; but she was beautiful, sensible, and amia- 
ble, and evidently regarded me with very favourableeyes. The only draw- 
back to my happiness in her society arose from the evident disapprobation of 
my mother and sister w the attentions that I showed to her. hey had no 
personal dislike to Charlotte—such a feeling would indeed have been impos- 
sible—but they thought, to use their own expression, that ‘I might do much 
better for myself ;’ in short, they gave their vote and interest to another lady 
in the neighbourhood, a meagre, peevish, middle-aged ‘spinster, whom they 
advocated because she had fifteen thousand pounds, and could talk of ‘my 
brother the baronet.’ 

These recommendations had no great force with me; my own income was 
sufficient to support a wife in comiort, and I bad a perfect horror of the title 
of baronet ever since my unfortunate blunder in regard to Sir David Drewett. 
While pondering on the expediency of immediately hoe oy Charlote Eas- 
ton, I was invited to spend a week with my old friend at Richmond, where, 
by~the-by, I had the daily pleasure of seeing Mr. and Mrs, James Crofton in 
an elegant barouche, accompanied by a little fairy flaxen-haired boy of three 
yearsof age. My friend advised me by all means to pr immediately to 
Charlotte, and I wrote to her from Richmond, offering het my hand and heart, 
and telling her that I should return home on the evening of the following day. 
The next evening I reached home a little before eight, anxiously. hoping to 
find a letter from Charlotte. I was welcomed in the passage by my mother 





and sister, and somewhat surprised at the extreme warmth and cordiality of 
oa eeeien, o Ms r ‘a 

* Well, my dear William,’ said my mother, ‘you have not treaied me 
you ough! 4 have done, wo; = from pat confidence In the 
ant matter of the choice of a wile; but 1 am too well pleased with your taste 
to lecture you very severely on your seserve.’ 

* Let mé assure you,’ said my sister, ‘that 1 am equally,well pleased with 
the prospect of so desirable a relative.’ 
I looked from one to the other in astonishment. ‘1 confess,’ I said, ‘that I 
have made an offer of marrioge, nnd | have every reason to think it will be 

accepted; but how can you possibly know anything about it!’ 

‘Why,’ said my mother, jooliey rather embarrassed, ‘to teil you the truth, 
William, a lever directed ma lady's hand was laid beiore me, and 1 opened 
it without looking very intently on the superseripiion; it was a very prettily 
worded acceptar ce of your offer,’ 

‘She has excellent sense,’ said my sister. 

‘Such a heart, such a temper, such eligible connexions,’ added my 
mother. \ 

‘ Eligible connexions,’ { said to myself; ‘ my mother has become surprising- 
ly humble; Charlotte Easton's connexions are only eligible inasmuch as they 
are worthy and respectable people.’ However, my feelings were those of ex- 
cessive complacency towards my mother and sister, over whose prejudices | 
believed the graces and amiable qualities ot my Charlotte to have obvained a 
complete conquest, 

‘And now, my dear William,’ parsued my mother, ‘I have an agreeable 
surprise in store for you.’ 

‘I have beep already agreeably surprised,’ | said; ‘ I think | can hardly be 
more so." 

‘When I had read the lever of my dear daughter-in-law elect,’ continued 
my mother, ‘1 was so anxious to assure her of the aflection with which I 
should welcome her into my tamily, that I immediately pat on my bonnet 
walked to Belvidere Place, confessed to her the mistake under which | had 
opened the letter, and obtained her consent to come and drink tea here this 
evening; now are you not surprised 1 

‘ Very much so indeed,’ | replied, wishing that my mother had not been 
quite so officious and prompt in her movements, although at the same time 
I felt glad that my timid gentle Charlotte should have been ene by 
such marked demonstrations of kindness on the part ofone with whom I knew 
she suspected that she was no favourite 

‘As soon as tea is over,’ said my mother, ‘1 and your sister will slip out ot 
the room, and you may enjoy the conversation of your beloved.’ 

‘But, mother, you have never shown me her letter,’ Lexclaimed. My mo- 
ther was on the point of producing it from the recesses of her pocket, when a 
knock was heard at the street-door, announcing the arrival of the fair one in 
question, I hastily ran up stairs to arrange my hair, and put on the most ir- 
resistible waisteoat in my wardiobe. When I descended again, I stood for a 
moment in the feartulness of true love, with my hand upon the lock. ‘How 
shrill Charlotte Easton’s voice sounds to-night,’ I thought; ‘ she speaks mach 
louder than my mother and sister; | suppose nervous excitement is the cause 
of her altered tones; however, her beauty will not be impaired by her trepi- 
dation, although the sweetness of her voice may be so,’ 1 threw open the door, 
expecting to feast my eyes on the smiling, blooming countenance of sweet 
Charlotte Easton; alas! what was my horror at beholding the bony angular 
form of Miss Euston, the spinster who bad been so often and so warmly re- 
commended to me by my mother ard sister, Instantaneously the truth flashed 
upon me; both of the ladies lived in Belvidere Place, and the atrocious habit 
of which George Gordon had accused me in my boyhood, of making en a in 
the precise shape of a u, had occasioned the lever meant for Miss Easton to 
be carried to Miss Euston, read, and favourably answered by her. 1 actually 
trembled with consternation, 

‘William is rather overcome, my dear,’ said my mother to Miss Euston ; 
‘but it is always the way with true lovers to be doubting and diffident,’ 

Miss Euston vainly endeavoured to conjure up something like a blush 
upon her sallow ron and rejoined, ‘Mr, Seyton *- received my letter, and 
must feel perfectly secure of the reciprocity of my sentiments.’ 

I could not help thinking with the Lrishman, that ‘the reciprocity was 
all on one side;’ my cheeks flushed, my hands trembled, and I had the 
conviction that I was cutting a very ridiculous figure. My companions, 
however, were all disposed to be very indulgent to me, and I talked about 
Richmond Hill and T'wickenham meadows, and strove w appear as un- 
embarrassed as possible; my plan was, that as soon as my mother and sis- 
ter had left the room, I should disclose to Miss Euston my whfortanate mis- 
take, and advise her to take upon herself the credit of refusing me, which I 
was — well inclined to give her as a balm to her woanded vanity, At 
length my mother and sister exchanged a telegraphic look, and the former halt 
rose from her seat, murmuring something about the geraniums in the back 
drawing-room, when suddenly a thundering knock resounded at the door, 
and she resumed her former position 

‘I believe it is my brother the baronet,’ said Miss Euston; ‘directly ( had 
read Mr, Seyton’s letter, | enclosed it in a note to Wimpole Street, begging that 
he would soon call upon me to converse upon a measure so important to my 
fulure happiness ; and | directed that if he came this evening, he should be 
told where t was to be found.’ 

My mother and sister looked aghast. Miss Euston had frequently alluded 
to the very high views formed for her by her brother the baronet, and they 
apprehended that he had come to fulminate his right honourable indignation 
on our presumptuous family, and bear away his sister an Unwilling victim, 
to receive the addresses of some earl or viscount. I entertained somewhat 
of the same idea, but with me it took not the pale cast of fear, but the rose- 
coloured tint of hope ;!such an event would extricate me from my diffien|ties 
without impugning my honour ; and had the baronet thought fit to enact the 
part of Lochinvar, and carry away my affianced bride on his steed, | should 
certainly have borne a close resemblance to ‘the poor craven bridegroom’ who 
‘spoke never a word’ on the occasion. The first glanee, however, at the 
countenance of the ‘very magnificent three-tailed bashaw,’ who was now ad- 
vancing towards us, dissipated the fears of my mother and sister, and my own 
hopes ; he was amiably and patronizingly condescending, assured me that he 
had always respected me as a very deserving young man, and that he felt as- 
sured the more he saw of me the better he should like me; told me that I had 
made choice of a treasure, and complimented my mother and sister on the 
fondness and admiration which his dear Dorothea had informed him they 
had long evinced towards her. For the first time in my life | was ashamed 
of my mother ; she kept inclining her head asreverentially as if she had been 
the mother of Aladdin asking the stately Chinese princess in marriage of the 
sultan her father; and she soensunally uttered short remo ex ive of 
ber delight, honour, and satisfaction at the proposed alliance. f learned af- 
terwards the secret of the unexpected affability of ‘ my brother the baronet.’ 

About three months ago, he had united himself with a very lively, laughing, 
pretty young girl, wh» nad obtained great influence over him, but whore levity 
inflicted such a severe shock on the nerves of her prim sister-in-law, that she 
took the trouble of going every other day to Wimpole Street, to lecture the 
young bride on the enormities of standing half the morning in the balcony, 
singing French ballads with the windows open, and encouraging young men 
to drop in at luncheon time. Lady Euston was by no means grateful for 
this surveillance, and repeatedly told her husband that‘ she wou ve any- 
thing in the world to get the old maid married, and only wished that be would 
look out for some one silly enough to take her.’ : 

‘ [had some thoughts,’ the baronet remarked to me, ‘ of deferring my visit 
til] to-morrow, but Lady Euston would no: hear of it; she said she 7 felt 
for the anxiety of mind ander which you must suffer while awaiting my 
opinion. Lady Euston is excessively fond of Dorothea, she feels for her just 
as a younger sister would do for an older one.’ [Lady £uston was seven- 
teen, and Miss Euston forty-seven, therefore she muot he¥e felt for her like a 
very younger sister indeed |) 

My mother here interposed an observation, that pach as Lady Eusion’s ai- 
fectionate kindness was to be admired, the wonder would be to find any one 
ear pmsl pers pry Pay nw a ‘ids 

. ume.’ said the baronet, turn vely to me, ou are willi 
that sy vlster’e property should be setlled on herself.’ . ~~ 

‘Too much overcome to speak, | gave a nervous nod of the head. 

‘ And I conclude,’ he continued, with additional vivacity, ‘that you are not 
overburdened with capital, and have not much of your own Ww add to it,’ 

I gave a nervous shake of oy on and my mother inte in my fa- 
vour with the hackneyed joke that ‘ I had nothing ww settle but my heart, and 
had already done that most effectoally,’ 

‘ I imagine,’ said the baronet, ‘ that you will pot object to the settlements be- 
ing made by my own soliciur, who is an excellent fellow ; indeed 1 am par- 
ticularly fortanate in every one whom [ empt I can recommend you to 
an admirable wine-merchant, and an invalua tailor; and when you fur- 
nish your house, you cannot do better than to apply to all my own trades- 
people 

Thus oppressiveiy condescending, did the baronet converse for a couple of 
hours, when drawing his sister beneath his arm, he took his departure, leav- 
ing me convinced that it was too late for explanation, and that, to use an ex- 
pressive colloquial phrase, | was ‘fairly in for it!’ 

A week passed, my couriship a mage I did not confide the secret of 
the mislirected letter to any one but my old friend George Gordon. 

‘ [pity you sincerely,’ said he: ‘but I am afraid that on the present occa- 
sion | verify the words of Rochefoucault, that “ there is something in the mis 
fortunes of our best friends which does not displease us ;” let me, however, 
first ask you if you really mean to marry Miss Euston?’ 

‘I cannot do otherwise,’ I said mournfully, ‘ she has just ordered her wed- 
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ding-ovnuet, wou her Ortrer Wwe L@rune. has presenied ber wiih @ Wwpaz 
necklace beionging wo the lite Lady tuston, ali claim to which the present 
Lady Euston has generously relinqaisded, because the setting isold f ; 
and she has a parucular dislixe Ww topazes, Bat why do you ase the ques- 
tion 7 

* Because,’ said George Gordon, ‘I have long secretly admired Charlotte 
Easton, but never made known my feelings to her, deeming that you were at- 
tached to ber, and that your attachment was reciprocated ; even now | will 
not address her ull your marriage has taken place 

My marriage did take place in a few weeks, and the next day, George 
Gordon sent an exquisiiely-writen proposal of marriage to Charloue Easton, 
which lay iv no danger of being taken to a wrong house. He was relused, 
ba: Charlotte's aunt, with whom he was a great layourite, privately admon- 
ished him to persevere, saying that Charlotte had certainly telt a decided pre- 

dilection for Mr. Seyton, who had paid her marked attentions, and she was 
both mortified and wounded when he made choice of another lady, bnithata 
little time and her own excellent sense would doubiless enable her to forgive 
him, and she would then begin to value the good qualities and frm and con- 
sistent allachment of Mr. Gordon. George took the hint, was a frequent vis- 
itor at the house of Charilotte’s aunt for three months, then renewed his ofler, 
and was accepted. 

I have been married for a year, and have not the most remote intention of 
claiming the Dunmow flitch. ‘he temper of Mrs. William Seyton is stili 
less placid than that of Mi-s Euston; her jealonsy is such that she cannot 
even bear me to look at the pretty faces in the Annuals, and she repays the 
anxiety of my mother and sister to possess her fora relative, by treating them 
with so much radeness aod hauteer, that it is painful to me to see them in my 
house, while | am subjected to the most rigid domestic cross-questioning and 
lecturing if I visit them in theirown. It 1s true that my wile had, as was al- 
leged, filteen thousand pounds, but the solicitor employed by ‘my brother the 
baronet’ has so drawn up the settlements, that should my wife die without 
children, (ani at her age it is bikely enough tbat ‘she may lead her graces to 
the grave, and leave the world no copy,’) | am deprived of even a lile-interest 
in her property, the whole of which goes to her brother and his descendanis, 
of whom there promises to be no lack, Lady Euston having just enlivened her 
domestic hearth by the introduction of magnificent twin boys, ‘Thus, when 
I am lett a widower I shall be a penniless ove ; the property of my wife being 
in the three per cents. ye acpregper four bandred and filly pounds a-year, of 
which she claimstwo handred as pin-money, asserting that no lady can dress 
neatly upon a less sum ; the one-horse chariot and French soud/retle, which ber 
brother the baronet declares to be absolutely necessary to the respectability of 
his sister, absorbs the remainder of the income she brings to me, and my 
friends ali say of me, that, like Bumble the beadie in Oliver Twist, ‘ I let my- 
self go very reasonable,—1 was cheap, dirt cheap!’ 

I had written thus tar, when George Gordon called. 

‘George, my excellent friend,’ | said, ‘1 know your regard for me, it has 
been tried and proved; will you give me another demonstration of it 7’ 

George looked rather alarmed at this preface, as the firmest friend would 
find it very natural to do. 

‘L asa sure, Seyton,’ he said, ‘1 would do anything to oblige you, but my 
account at my banker's is very small just at present.’ 

‘1 do not wish you to lend me money,’ | returned, ‘the service I require at 
your hands is of a domestic nature.’ 

‘Surely,’ he exclaimed, ‘you are not going to separate from your wife! I 
know these things are very common in the fashionable world, but indeed, Sey- 
ton, they will not do in middling life.’ 

‘Again you are wrong, my triend,' I said,‘ I have been writing a sketch of 
my life tor the benetit and improvement of the rising generation ; { wish to in- 
sert it inthe Metropolitan, but it has awakened feelings in ny minfi so painful, 
that I cannot bear the idea of again glancing on ut; you know my adventures, 
you know my turn of expression, you know better than any one else the litile 
peculiarities of my handwriting, you will take itto the editor, and will you— 
will you, my dear triend, order the prools to be sent to you for correction ? 

George started, put his hand for a moment before his eyes, then withdrew 
it, looked first at the cabalistic mysterious characters ol my blotted manuscript, 
and then on my ruefal and imploring countenance. 

*L will,’ he said, in a firm, distinct tone. 

I wrong his hand in silent gratitude, and feel happy to close my melancho- 
ly tale with so sublime an iosiance of the devutive ol trae friendship, By 
the time these pages meet the eye of the public, George Gurdon will have 
perturmed his proimise ! 





A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


BY H. MACNAMARA, 

There does not exist a more perfect feature in human nature than that affec- 
tion which a movher bears towards her children. Love, in its true character, 
is of divine orig o, and an emana ion from that Spirit, who Himselt ‘is Love ;’ 
and though olten degraded on earth, we yet find it pure, sublime, and lasting 
within the maternal breast, Man is frequently captivated by mere external 
graces, and he diguifies that pleasure, watch all experience in the contempla- 
tion of the beautiful, by the utleof love; but a mother inckes no distinction, 
she caresses the ugly and deformed with kindness, equal to, if not surpassing, 
that she bestows on the most favoured. ‘Too frequentty are interested motives 
the basisof a )parent alfvction, but it is not so with her, woo clings more fond- 
ly to her children in their poverty, their misfortunes, ay, and their di-grace.— 
The silken chains by which we are bound one to the other are broken some- 
times with facility; a word, a look, may snap the links never to be re-united ; 
friendship decays or proves talse in the hour of need; we almost doubt the 
existence of constancy —away with thisdoubt, while the maternal heart con- 
tinues, as a temp'e, tor the dweling of God's holiest atiribute 

She has watched her infant trom the cradle ; she willnotdesert him until sep 
araicd by the grave How anxiously she observes the budding faculties, the 
expansion of mind, the increasing strength of body! She lives for her child 
more than for bersel!, and so entwined bas her nature become with his, that 
she sharesin all bis joys, and alas! in all bis sorrows. “ Not because itis love- 
ly,” says Herder, “ does the movher love her child, but because itis a living 
pattol herselt—the chiki of her heart, afraction of her own nature. ‘Ther 
fore dues she sympathise with his sutlerings; her heart beats quicker at his 
joy; her blood fliws more sofily throagh her veins, when the breast at which 
he drinks knits him clover to her.” * 

Say that ber son falls into poverty ; a bankrtpt in fortune, he is shunned 
by his former acquaintances and despised by most of his fellow beings, but 
one there will be found, like a ministering angel at his side, cheering his des- 
ponceacy, eucouraging him to new exeruons, and ready hetself to become a 
slave tur his sake, 

Say that he is exposed tu censure, whether merited or unmerited,—all men 
rash to heap their virtuous indignation on his head; they have no pity for a 
fallen brother, they shan or they curse him. How different is the conduct of 
tha! being who gave himlife! She cannot believe the charge; she will not 
rank herself amung the foes of her child. If at length the sad truth be estab- 
lished, she still feels that he has not thrown off every claim; and if an object 
of blame, he is alsu one of pity. Her heart may break, but it cannot cease 
to love him. In the momenis of sickness, when stretched on the bed of pain, 
dying perhaps from a contagious disease, he is deserted by his professed friends 
who dare not, and care not, to approach him —one nurse will be seen attending 
him; sae will uot leave his precious existence to the care of hirelings, though 
how every instam in his presence seems an hour of agony. His groans pen- 

etrate her heart, Hw she will not let him hear the sad response ; she weeps, 
but turns away, lest he shoul see the tears. She guards his slumbers, presses 
his feverish lips to het, pours the balm of religion on his conscience, and 
points outto him the mercy of that Jadge before whom he may shortly ap- 

ar. When all is silent, she prays for bis lite; and if that may not be, for 

is happiness in the lite to come. , 

He dies—the shock perhaps deprives her of life, or, if not, she lives as one 
desolate and alone, anxiously looking forward to that world where she may 
meet her darling child, never to part again. ; 

With eqaal simplicity and eloquence, the tender affection of Hagar for her 
child 1s expressed in the Old Tesamen.t In a wilderness, herself parched 
with thirst and fainting with taigae, she beholds her infant—her only com- 
| at rs trom wantof nourishment. The water-bo'tle was empty.— 

lacing her boy beneath a shrub, and moving to some distance, she cried, ‘ Le: 

me noi see the death of my child!’ “ Let me not behold the severance of 
these tivs, which nature compel< me to support and cherish; let not mine eyes 
witness the gradual departure of that angel spirit, which | had hoped would 
afford me comfort and consolation in my declining years.” And “ she lifted 
up her voice and wept.” But she was not left childless, for “God was with 
the lad.” 

If we reflect upon the inestimable value of this parent, we can appreciate 
the beauty of the psalmisi’s expression, when he compares himself, labouring 


* Mrs. Austin’s fragments frm Geiman writers. 
+ Genesis, xxi. 14, &« 
t A very fine picture of maternal suffering is exhibi'ed inthe fable of Ni 
ode, (Ovid's Metamorph. lib 6, fab. 5.) after the destru “tic n of her sons. 
“Heu! quantam he: Niobe, Niobe distabat ab illa ! 
. . . . . * . 
Invidiosa suis, at mun- miseranda vel hostit 
Corporibus gelidis incaumbit: et ordine nullo 
Oscula dispeasat natos suprema per omn ss,” 
And after the death of her daughters, how appropriate was Ler change into a 


ifeless marble statute, paralysed—yt weeping 





The Albion. 


under he extreme of griet, 10 one “who mourneth for his mother.” And was it 
not in accordance with the perfect character of our Saviour, that some of his 
last thoughts should be for the welfare of her who fullowed bim through all 
trials? hen extended on the cross, pointing to the disciple whom he loved, 
he said to Mary, “ Woman, behold thy son,” and to the disciple, “ Behold thy 
mother.” And from that hour the disciple took ber to hisown bome, 

Among the greatest and best ot our fellow-ereatures,* we shall find that 
they never forgot the duty owing to her from whom they not only received life, 
but frequently inherited superior powers of mind. We are too apt to disre- 
gard blessings to which we have long been accustomed, and to appreciate them 
only when it is too late. Many of us have cause to regret the past on this ac- 
count, and some would willingly begin life again, solely from a wish to serve 
and please those of whose worth they are now aware. 

Trifle not wits a mother’s love. tis too valuable, too elevated, and, though 
it last to the end of life, toojransitory. Like many objects of inestimable worth 
and power, it is yet delicate and sensitive ;—then wound it not by a thought- 
less word or an pnkind aciion, but cherish its existence with feelings of the 
strongest admirafon and respect. ‘ 

Let us endeavour to share in the senéments of the poet Kirk White, as ex- 
pressed in the following lines: 

“ And canst thou, mother, for a moment think 
That we, thy children, when old age shall shed 
Its blanching honours on thy weary head, 
Could {rom our best of duties ever shrink 1— 
Sooner the sun from his high sphere should sink 
Than we, ungrateful, leave thee m that day, 

To pine thy lile in solitude away, 

Or shun thee, tottering on the grave’s cold brink. 
Banish the thought! where’er our steps may roam, 
O’er smiling plains, or wastes without a tree, 

Still will fond memory point our hearts to thee, 
And paint the pleasures of thy peaceful home; 
While duty bids us all thy griefs assuage, 

And smoothe the pillow of thy sinking age.” 





REMINISCENCES OF THE REIGN OF TERROR,* 
EDITED BY J, W. LAKE, OF PARIS. 
CHAPTER L. 
MARAT. 

* L’ histowre de ma vie, depuis I’ insta:t ou j'si pris la plume pour defendre la patrie 
conve ses maitree, est st fertile en evenements nguliers.en inc uvements tumultueux, 
en succes €% revers, eu coups de surt; ja: ete lbobjet de tant u’attentats, de tant d’out- 
rages, de taut de defamations j'ai ete enviroi ne de taut de periis, je |e ural echappe 
d’uve maniere 41 peu commune qu'il u’est peut-etre aucun Roman au monde plus tour- 
mente que cet.e histoire —Jean Paul Marat. 

The eleventh of June, 1785, a youthful traveller, mounted upon a ‘ coal- 
black steed,’ arrived, towards evening, in the Palace d’Armes, Ve:sailles: 
Everything in his mien and bearing announced him to be of a noble family, 
and the singular grace and confident address with which he managed his 
coutser attracted much admiration. This accomplished cavalier was the 
Couwte Henti de Belzunce, a gentleman of Normandy, who came tor the 
purpose of being presented at court. Lle was related to the family of the 
bissop de Belzunce, who had signclised himself in the annals of humanity 
by his admirable conduct during the memorable plague at Marseilles, in 
1721. 

Versailles was, at this period, in the zenith of its splendour, The sym- 
metric and correct plans ot Le Notre; the gracetul play of the waters in 
their magnificent marble basins; the bronzes of the brothers Keller; the 
massive groups of noble trees; the green lawns ; the alleys of huge old oaks, 
which Louis XLV., Bossuet, and Condé had once beheld; all these tended to 
plunge our young voyageur into a train of historical musings. He was 
walking before the entrance of the salle des gardes, on the path which led to 
we king’s apartments, when he heard the sentinels near him cry, ‘ Hats off, 
gentlemen, hats off!’ From the noise they 1.ade, Henri concluded that Louis 
XVI. was about to apper in propria persona ; he theretore placed himself 
against the wall, and uncovered his head. Instead of the king, however, he 
only beheld a troop of valets, each bearing a dish covered with a napkin, and 
all repeating the same strain,‘ Chapeau bas, messieurs ! chapeau bas!’ The 
young coun: now understood that it was the custom, or rather the etiquette, 
to salute the king’s dinner in this somewhat oriental style, and, all royalist 
he was, he fe.t that such a custom would have been ‘ more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance.’ 

Alter having visiiedthe park, the count proceeded to the residence of the Duc 
de Brissac, great Chamberlain to the king. This nobleman of a vain and 
overbearing character, nevertheless, being an ancient friend of the family, 
received Henri de Belzunce with suthicient cordiality ; and as there was to be, 
the same evening, a theatrical exhibition at the court, he engaged Henri to 
accompany him there. 

The Duc de Brissac, having taken Henri in his carriage to the grand pal- 
ace olf Versailles, placed Lim in the patterre, reserved for young noblemen 
and officers of the royal guard, and then lett him, to resume his functions 
near the movarch’s person. 

The salle was lighted up with bougies, in the most brilliant manner, and 
the toilets of all the ladies were of the most ravishing description, ‘The head- 
dress ot the last century was, above all, a subject of the highest importance 
to the fair sex, and tvis elevated tasie in adorning one of the most beautiful 
ornaments nature has bestowed upon woman, Was carried to the topmost pitch 
of perfection by Marie Antoinette herseli, as officially detailed in the ‘ Sou- 
venirs de Leonard, coifleur de ja Reine.’ 

Contrary to their usual habits, neither the queen nor Madame Louise ap- 











peared amongst the élite ‘ dramaus person®’ of thatevening. ‘The piece 
represented Was an Opera, in three acis, entitled ‘ Les Muses Galantes,’ by a 
rlan Jean Jacques Kousseau, who had obtained this courtly favour through 
the patronage of Monseigneur le Prince de Conti, At th conclusion of the 
perlormarce, Henri de Belzunce had received an intimation to place himself 
on the king’s passage. The Duc de Brissac presented him to his majesty, 
who, full of respect for the memory of M. de Belzunce, prelace of Mar 
seilles, noticed the protegé of his grand chamberlain in the most favourable 
manner. 

* to what profession are you destined ? inquired the king. 

To that of arms, sire,’ was the reply 

‘Tis well; Lwill speak on the s ubjeci to your pruvector, monsieur le comte. 
You shall bear from me ere long,’ , 

Henri bowed to the king. who passed on. 

It was now an hour aller midnight, and, on Jeaving the chateau, the count 
found himself alone inthe grand square called the Place d'Arnmnes. The 
Hotel du Lion d'Or, where he had at first alighted, and slept ihe preceding 
night, was closed, and in darkness; and pride prevented him from returning 
to the Dac de Brissac’s, who, besides, had ‘forgot to remember’ tw give him 
a general invitation. 

The weather was delightful, and Versailles, with its gorgeous palace and 
‘time-honoured trees,’ looked so beautiful in the pale moonlight, that the 
young and somewhat romantic count made up his mind to perambulate its 
streets till the morning. His nocturnal meditations, however, we:e suddenly 
irierrupted at the angie of a small and obscure street, from whence he was 
closely followed by a single individual! fast approacaing him. Henri tarned 
round, the unknown unsheathed his rapier, and, on a given sign, three more 
* minions of the moon ’ joined their comrade. With the imprudent daring of 
a young man, Henri de Belzunce resolved to resist the attack of the unied 
bravoes, and put himself in his best posture of defence. The ruffians came 
on—the clashing swords sirack lightning-sparks, and the deadly-thrusts were 
given and parried with the rapidity of lightuing. Skilful, however, as the 
count was, his sword was too fragile long to resist the shock of the four stout 
blades of his assailants ; it broke in his hand, and at the same instant he felt 
himselt wounded in the thigh, and fell to the ground. 

On recovering his pereeption, be found himself in a small, old-fashioned 
bed, with green serge curtains, placed in a litle chamber, ornamented with 
antique paper. 

This chamber belongec to a young doctor of Versailles, who, accustomed 
to matutinal promenades, found Henri lying onthe ground, weliering in blood. 
After attentively examining his wound, he caused the stranger to be convey- 
ed to his, the doctor’s own lodgings, there to remain until he was healed. 
During several days the invalid had greatly suffered, but was now beginning 
to get better, thanks tothe skill and care of his watchful host. ; 

The young physician in question was a man of diminutive stature, and 
of eccentre manners. All the features of his meagre and mobile visage de- 
noted great mental agitation. He wrote much, and. while thus occupied 
kept a wet napkin on his forehead. Although ‘medecin des ecuries’ to the 
Comte d’Artois,* he devoted himself more to researches on fire and light 
than to the exercise of his profession. Nothing could equal his horror of 


* Tasso, Pope, Gray, Cowper, Kirke White, Canning, may be ad iuced 
among many others, as well known examples f , 

t I give this under the same title as the preceding sketches, viz. ‘ Reminis® 
cenc 8 of the Reign ol Terror,’ as 1 consider that fnghtful epoch to have 
comne ced with the taking of the Bastille (see chap. i1.), and terminated on 
the 9%h Thermid Tr, second year of the republic. When it pleased the Nation 
a! Convention to d we: the reign of terror, it only regulated an order of things 
which had long existed in fact; la revolution et la terreur were all! along one 
and indivisible. . : 

: Afterwards the unfortunate Charles X. 
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blood, and it affected him. in bis scientific exye rimen's,even to kill an insec: 
This little man had travelled much, and suffered much; be had but very lars, 
ly retarned from England. ; 

‘ [ had gone there,’ said he to Henri de Belzunce, ‘for the purpose of try. 
ing, by mcans of a treatise,t to influence the parliamentary elections. | ja. 
boured at it twenty-one out of the twenty-four hours ; for three months { 
scarcely two successive hours of sleep, and, to keep myself awake, | ; 
such an excessive quantity of pare coffee, that I had nearly given up the 
ghost in London. I fell into a sort of annihilation of all my force and aj; 
my faculties, in which deplorable state | remained for thirtwen days, and fiom 
which 1 was only relieved by the effect of music.’ 

He complained bitterly of the academies, which refused to examine his 
productions, and even interdicted bis works on natural philosophy. Detrac:. 
or of the Newtonian system, he predicted himself as destined to bring abou: 
a revolution in science! Hiseonduct appeared to be regular. He was ey. 
tremely sober, and fed on rice like a Brahmin ; in compensation for bis mode 
ration in wine, he continued to consume an immense quantity of pure coffee. 
His age seemed to be about thirty years; his costume was, like that of a); 
the young doctors ot 1790, black coat and waistcoat, coulotte and Stockings 
the ‘same, large frill and long ruffles of lace, medical periwig, and 
under the arm; but all those, with him, appeared different than with others, 
and gave him rather a grotesque air. 

Henri de Belzunce had pleased him. He had treated him as a brother, 
giving up his bed to the sick stranger, while he himself —— on a hard mat. 
tress laid on the floor ; sharing with his self-imposed patient his narrow cham. 
ber ; watching over him by night, and administering to him by day ; and yer, 
notwithstanding all this, the count could not make up his mind to find him 
amiable. 

The look of this singular man seemed to him full of mistrust, and histem- 
per volcanic. When his systems were contradicted, he stamped furiously on 
the floor, and replied in the rudest and most vivlent terms. When he became 
calm, although less rude to hisadversary, he still remained untractable upon 
the basis of his ideas. His conversation was impetuous ; the fire he threw 
into it came less from the brain than from the blood, which with him was 
kindled ina moment. These peculiarities, added to a set of features animat 
ed and indicative of sufiering, formed, with his diminutive person, an en- 
semble so extraordinary, that whoever had seen him once never forgot him, 

Henri wasot an age when wounds are less difficult to heal, and, although 
the assassin’s blade had penetrated the flesh deeply, he was soon sufficiently 
convalescent to undertake his journey homeward. Ere leaving his host, he 

ressed him to accept half the contents of his purse, but the offer was re- 
used with the utmost rudeness. The count observed, that he did not pre. 
iend to recompense the skill and services bestowed upon him with goid ; that 
he felt, and should ever feel, the most ardent gratitude for them ; but as his 
preserver, in the twofold character of host and physician, must have expend- 
ed money on his account, it was but just that he shculd be reimbursed. 

‘Gold,’ replied the young doctor with emphasis, ‘ serves but for the purpo- 
ses of corruption ; it is the wages of a parasite, a pimp, a player, a merce. 
nary, a slave. Oh! would 1 could collect all the gold upon earth, and, in e@ 
single throw, bury it at the tottom of the sea! I should feel that 1 bad rea- 
dered the greatest of services to humanity ! 

‘ At least,’ said Henri, ‘ 1 will venture to tell you my name.’ — 

‘What signifies your name to me? You are a man—this is sufficient ; 
it was my duty to afford you shelter and aid.’ 

‘Jam the Count Herri de Belzunce’ 

‘Of what import is your title to me, monsieur, and who sought to know it 
here?’ 

‘It is to preserve the remembrance of each other: you as my benefactor, 
and I as your obliged.’ 

‘None of these distinctions between us, if you please; what I did, you 
would be a vile and cruel wretch not to have done in my place; and owe me 
no gtatitude—none.’ 

‘ Nevertheless—’ a : 

‘ Oh, drop the subject. Listen ; 1 should not hesitate, one day, if the pab- 
lic good required it, to take away that lite which I have just saved with so 
much care. Act inthesame manner in regard to me.’ 

‘Are you not my friend? : 

‘Friendship is only established by devotion to the same ideas, Hitherto I 
am your brother.’ : : 

‘You are severe, doctor: but you have saved my life, and, in despite of 

yourself, I shall not be an ingrate. Pray tell me your name.’ 
” «My name is of no consequence in the affair. However, as you seem ab- 
solutely to require that there should be some kind of souvenir between us two 
there—there is a book I have just published; keep it in remembrance of 
me.’ 

Henri received the book from the eccentric doctoi, and shook his hand cor- 
dially ; the pressure was returned, and they separated. 

When the count had passed the threshold of the house, he had the cariosity 
to open his book at the title-page, and there read, 

“ Recherches sur I’Electricité Médicale. Par M. Marat.” 








AN UNIVERSAL NEWSPAPER TO SUIT ALL TASTES 
AND OPINIONS. 
THE WHIG AND TORY. 
Seria mixta Jocis. 
Composep py Sream. 


Ist Aprit, 1844 
{ The following are a few selections from this novel and agreeable journad]: 


A newspaper main‘aining perfectly impartial opinions in politics being as 
difficult to discover as the philosopher's stone, it is proposed that two editors, 
of eminent abilities, bat of diametrically opposite opinions, shall conduct 
these pages, so that those wno like to contemplate every view of every sub- 
ject shal! thus have an opportunity to do so, while such persons as fee), like 
the Irish jadge, that to hear hoth sides only confuses them, may confine their 
studies to that which pleases them best. All reports favourable to either 
party shall be confidently stated on one page, and as confidently contradicied 
onthe other. During every election the probable state of the poll shall be 
caleulated and conjectured with a totally opposite result on corresponding 
columns; and, in discussing the state of Ireland, it shall be described on the 
one side as perfectly peaceable, and on the other as being evidently on the 
verge ol a rebellion. 

In reviewing books, announcing fashionable changes, or recommending 
shops, this principle shall be rigidly adhered to ; and even a ballot ata ciub 
can only be mentioned on those columns where voting by ballot is advo- 
cated. 

lt is hoped that by thus embracing all parties, ‘The Whig and Tory’ 
may secure universal patronage, and that bv concentrating the very essence 
of all foreign and domestic intelligence, it will entirely supersede all rivals, 
being indisputably recognised as the only ‘ True Sun’ calculated to enlighten 
‘ The Times ;’ to be the universal ‘Standarc’ of public opinion; ‘ The Rec- 
ord’ of truth; ‘The Chronicle ’ and ‘ Herald’ of a brighter morning than 
ever before dawned upon the British Empire. 

Two cats in Kilkenny 

Weie found one too many, 
And scratch’d tooth and nail, 
Till reduced to a tail. 





Thus the newspapers fought, 
Till the public have sought 
lor both sides of the story 

In the Whig and the Tory.—T. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
VERSES ON A CONVOLVULUS. 
BY LADY ADELAIDE FITZ MAURICE. 
There’s not a flower of radiant hue, 
With tint more bright than thine of blue ; 
At morn thou op’est thy weeping eye, 
At eve thou almost seem’st tc die! 


‘Thy blossom first is bright and gay, 
But soon —too soon—it fades away ; 
And when we pluck thy stem so slight, 
Next moment, ah ! how sad thy plight! 


Then, wheresoe’er it may be found, 
Oh ! leave—sti!l leave it in the ground, 
For soon it withers in a glass, 

Alas! alas !—alas! alas! 


ON A WITHERED BLUE-BELL. 
BY THE SAME. 
Oh! why didst thou die, 
And thus give the lie 
To all I have said 
Before thou wert dead! 


Of thy lovely green hue, 

And the brilliant light blue 
That were seen on thy leat, 
And are gone. to my grief! 











* ‘Les Chaines d’Esclavage.’ 
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POLICE OFFICE. 

A case which excited considerable amusement, was heard in Bow-Street 
yesterday, Waen an old Irishwoman was brought up, charged with making a 
violent assault on her next door neighbour, a young girl, also from the Green 
Isle. She had torn the bows out of her aniagonist’s cap, ana finally cat her 
severely with a knife. 

‘Surely,’ observed the magistrate facetiously, ‘such a elle as you never 
can wanta Beav!’ (Laughter) : 

‘An’ sure, your honour, isn’t Bow Street the very place to come to for one? 

Roars of laughter.) 

‘You are at Do loss for an answer, I see!’ 

‘ Nor nobody need be Aere, yourhonour,that caf say Bo io a goose,’ (Shouts 
of laughter.) 

‘You deserve the bow-string for your impudence! 
a few weeks in Newgate will do.’ 

‘ That's a New-gart to me, your honour, and a very awkward gate too. If 
*twere a five-barred one I'd clear it anyhow; but I don’t agree with confine- 
ment.’ (Laughter.) 

‘Then, why don’t you agree better with your neighbours? It is a serious 
business to use a knife, and gives them a strong handle against yon!’ 

‘I only cuts my disagreeable acquaintance in the street, as the quality 
does.’ ‘ 
‘ But, then, it was on this occasion cut and come again.’ 

‘No knife can be sharper than your honour's wit, anyhow! Sure it’s cut- 
ting and maiming of me that you are, as the leg of mutton said to the carving- 
knife. Long life, and many of them, to your lordship!’ 

The culprit was led away, amid shouts of applause, evidently elated that 
in the war of wit she had the best of it, and vbvivusly satisfied that the glory 
covered the disgrace. 


But we mast try what 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

At a meeting of the Roya! Society on Monday last, Dr. Cox read some in- 
teresting remarks on the variations of the pulse occasioned by people stand- 
ing on their heads. Professor Altitude afterwards procuced an claborate es 
say on the present alteration of our atmosphere occasioned by an invisible 
comet having recently crossed our orbit; on which he analyzed a portion of 
air, and proved that a new species of gas had supervened, which has a remark- 
able tendency to irritate the temper, and to render people quarrelsome. Mr. 
Mackenzie then demonstrated that we shall have thirteen snow-storms this 
winter, one of which will be seven feet deep on the 4th of June. 

We are desired to intimate that the Royal Society is now finally dissolved, 
having nothing more to learn or to discover. 


BIRTH. 
Mrs. Mountain, of Hill Street, of a still-born child. 


MARRIAGES. 
At Barking church, Mr. Jo. Kerr, to 
Esq 








, daughter of Anliew Merry, 


At Cayenne, Commodore Pepper, to Miss Salt. 
At Pont-y-pool, Mr. Brydge to Mrs. Arch. 


WANTS A PLACE AS LAP-DOG, 

A stealy, resnectable, middle-azed Spaniel, who can be weil recommended 
from h's last p'ace. —— 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Gentlemen wishing to obtain Offices or Professor-ships, are respectfully in- 
formed that they may be supplied with the bigest testimonials, on moderate 
terms, countersigned by two names of undoubted respectability. 

Charges are proportioned to the value of the situation to be obtained. 


WANTS A PLACE AS L'STENER TO AN OLD GENTLEMAN, 

A Young Man, with great talents for silence; has a steady eye, an inex- 
haustible fund of patience, and a large stock of appropriate exclamations.— 
Would have no objection to attend public meetings, and could get ap a laugh 
if required. — 
SAWDUST-BREAD. 

This excellent and nutritious manufacture is universally recommended by 
the faculty, being totally devoid ot acidity, an d particularly light and whole- 
some: 

The highest price given for old packing boxes. 


WANTS A SITUATION, 

As Visitor for the Summer, in a country house where a good cellar is kept, 
an unattached Captain of Dragoons, who plays well at whist and écarté, is an 
undeniable shot, per‘orms on the flute, is ready alwaysto play second fiddle 
and could sit in a tableau if required. 

Direct (post-paid) to 1. O. U., United Service Club. 


LATIN AND GREEK TAUGHT IN SIX LESSONS. 

Dr. Addlebrain begs to announce, that by his improved grammar and lexi- 
con he un’e takes to make any gentleman, of the most moderate abilities, a 
perfect classical scholar in six lessons. 

Quotations for publie speeches arranged and explained in private. 

9, College Street, 
SOC'ETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF POVERTY. 

A Public Meeting of Ladies took place in Exeter Hall yesterday, to con- 
sider th» best means of relieving and utterly abolishing all cases of distress, 
when a Committee of Ways and Means was appointed, and a subscription 
opened on the spot j 

A thousand needles seemed ready to leap ont of their scabbards on the oc- 
casion, and all present devoted themselves to six weeks’ hard labour to further 
the objects of the meeting 

Among the generous -ontributions on this occasion we observed 130 pin- 
enshions, 310 purses (empty), 49 cigar cases, ditto, 590 dolls, and 2000 fire- 
screens. 





: THE NEW NEEDLE-BOOK. 
Every eye is upon this work. It contains one anbroken téread, and several 
of the prn's show considerable sharpness, 


SALE BELOW PRIVE COST. 

Several magnificent Gold Watches, to be sold as ¢ heap as wooden clocks. 
Warranted to go long enough forthe money. Real French Champagne as 
cheap as gooseberry wine. Rouge that comes and goes at the will of the 
wearer; and Wigs more natural than the original hair. 


on TO BE SOLD. 
Nine Hundred MS Sermons, warranted unpreached. 


WANTS A PLACE AS PAGE. 
A genteel Boy, with a soul above buttons. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING. 

Mr. Jameson has the honour to announce, that he has a largecollection on 
hand of exquisite portraits, with perfectly Grecian teatures, which can be 
— with a few alterations, to resemble any one who may honour him with 
a sitting. 

Patterns for inspection of the most beautiful eyes, noses, and mouths, among 
which any lady or gentleman may select the most admired, and they shall be 
skilfully combined into an harmonious and beautiful resemblance ; while he 
engages that the old shall be made young, and the young younger. 


IMPORTANT SALE!—VALUABLE COLLECTION. 

The property of a celebrated Antiquarian, lately deceased, to be sold by auc- 
ton, without reserve, in wholeor in part, the museum having orginally 
cost not less than £20,000. 

Among the gems in this splendid selection we may mention the following 
rare and most uncommon, not to say invaluable, relics :-— 

1. The pebbles which Demosthenes held in his mouth when he practised 
Oratory. 

One of the flies which was killed by Domotian. 

A lock of the hair which strung the bows at the siege of Carthage 

A fragment of Penelope's web. 

bt iz piece of the cake which was watched by King Alfred (very much 
imne ). 
6. A bone of the lampreys which killed Henry the First. 

‘. A bottle of the Malmsey in which the Dake of Clarence was drowned. 
Pa of the gunpowder which was to have been used at the Gunpow- 
x. ‘ A pices of the tart with which Sir Thomas Overbury was poisoned 
(very stale), 

10, A part of the rope which hung Guy Fawkes. 

.. The branch of a tree which came from Birnham Wood to Dunsinane 

- A feather from the bed in which Thomas Duke of GloucestS was 
sm hered at Calais. 

a A bit of the Iron Mask. 

o- Wi from the pack with which Charies the Sixth amused himself in 
~ A cinder trom the great fire in London. 

- Part of Sir Walier Raleigh's first cigar. 
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17. The spider's web which was watched by Robert Bruce when he decid- 
ed the fate of Scotland . 
18. The fly liberates by Sterne when he said, “ There isroom enough in 
the world for thee and me.” 
19. The apple which struck Sir Isaac Newton on the nose, causing him 
to discover the laws of attraction, 
20° An umbrella held once over the Duke of Wellington's head, in a 
shower ol rain. 
21. The fast farthing of O'Connell's rent. 





THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN AND ITS HISTO- 
RIANS. 
BY MAJOR BASIL JACKSON, H.P., ROYAL STAFF CORPS. 
Continued from a former number of the Albion. 


It is not a litle remarkable that at Ligny Bonaparte’s plan was to turn and 
overwhelm the Prassian right flank, which was en /av, by a corps of Ney's 
troops from Quuatre-Bras; while on the other hand, Blucner,as we have seen, 
reckoned upon British aid from the very same point, not only to strengthen his 
right, but also to turn the enemy’s leit. The battle of Quatre-Bras, however, 
seitied the question of co-operation trom thence, and left their respective flanks 
undisturbed, 

Capt. Siborne gives a vivid description of the battle of Ligny, and does jus- 
tice to the courage and constancy of the defeated army; but it is impossible 
for a writer, even of his talents, to impart any great degree of interest to a 
succession of village fights, however well sustained and sanguinary. Beyond 
collecting additivnal force by Blucher on his right, for the purpose of tarning 
the French lett, and the assembling of a powertul reserve by Napoleon, for at- 
tacking the Prussian centre, which his opponent had thereby weakened, no 
mancuvring took place on either side throughout the battle, which lasted 
from balt-past three till dark ; when the French, having penetrated the Prussian 
line in rear of Ligny, the day was theirs; butthey scarcely felt themselves to 
be the victors, as they inflicted nune of those disasters upon the Prussians 
which are commonly the result uf defeat. There was no pursuit whatever, 
and the French even neglected to send outa body of cavalry to asceriain in 
what direction their enemies were retreating, which was not indeed discover- 
ed until late in the afternoon of the tollowing day. 

Bonaparte slept at Fieurus on the night of the 16th, and seemed to have for- 
gotten that of which his proclamation reminded his troops, namely, thawthey 
had ‘forced marches to make, battles to fight, and dangers to encounter,’ Al- 
lowing that a few hours were required on the morning of the 17th, to collect 
stragglers and repair the disorder produced by a battle; still, it is unaccount- 
able that Napoleon should have permitted his army to remain on the tield till 
one o'clock. Possibly by marching upon Quatre-dras at an earlict hour, he 
might have managed to engage Wellington there ; or if foiled in this object 
have pressed him in his retreat, and, perhaps, tought the battle of Waterloo 
on the same afiernoon, when the Anglo-Allied army could not have been sup- 
portea by the Prussians. ‘To have done this, would have necessitated im- 
mense exertions from his troops, already fatigued by three days’ marching 
and a day of severe fighting ; but Wellington's soldiers had not been reposing, 
so that in respect to fatigue, the two armies were nearly on equal terms, while 
that ot Bonaparte, which might have comprised Groachy's wing, would have 
greatly exceeded the Anglo-Allied army in strength, besides being flushed with 
its victory over the Prussians, 

If the right wing of the French army had pressed the Prussians in their re- 
treat, Napoleon’s operations would have benefited by detaching Grouchy ; but 
after having allowed filteen hours to elapse, it must be considered a false step 
on the part of Bonaparte to divide his army. 

He is stated to have termed Bluchers retreat on Wavre a trait of genius, 
whil+ it wassimply the obvious point tor him to fall back upon and endeav- 
vur, by a junction with Wellington, to repair his defeat at Ligny. It obliged 
him certainly to abandon the Meuse, and his communications with Germany ; 
but jn the mean time he had the energy and ability of his great colleague w 
lean on, with the Dutch fortresses and resources of the British Empire in the 
rear. Besides, the honour and credit of the Prussian ariny would have been 
de-troyed, had it abandoned the contest while upwards of 100 000 strong, and 
after a defeat. Napoleon styled it a trait of genius, because it suited his pur- 
pose to praise the General he had vanquished; but he was never known so to 
designate any measure of Wellington. But whatever the ‘trait’ evinced, 
whether genius, prudence, or necessity, it was none of Blacher: the gallant 
Prussian General was hors de combat trom injuries received at the close of the 
battle of Ligny, when his able Chief of the staff, Lieut.-General Count Von 
Gneisenau, gave orders for the army to retire on Wavre, as General Grolman 
informs us in the Prussian work so olfien cited. 

In reference to the assertion that Blacher only determined to stan’ fast at 
Ligny on receiving firm assurance ( fes/en zusicherung) that by two o'c'ock he 
would be ina condition to assume the offensive, I shall ask the Prussian writer 
what would have been Blucher’s decision as regarded fighting, if he voula 
have known all the circumstances of the moment, namely, that the force in 
his front under Napoleon in person was interior in number to bis own present 
in the field; and that the posit on of Qua're-Bras was menaced by 50,000 men 
under Ney, while Wellington’s troops, though few, would be able to withstand 
their aiticks? Can it be for an instant doubted what would, under such a 
supposition, have been the choice of the fiery, daring, and successful old hus- 
sar when commanding 807000 Prussian soldiers, proud of their exploits in the 
preceding year, under his guidance, and now posted on a chosen position, 
which had even been actually surveyed beforehand? Butthe writer himsel! 
furnishes the answer at page 109, where he says, ‘ Both the Commander and 
his army felt themselves strong enough to essay the first action with the ene 
my, and on this ground they would not have sought to avoid a-battle.’* 

Although at Ligny the Prussians well maintained their high reputation, and 
were beaten with difficulty, stil they did not display that ‘ rooting to the 
groun1’—as some author pithily expresses it—which was shown by the de- 
fenders of another position twodays afierwards. Had they been able to re- 
pulse the enemy, the rising sun of the following morning would have glisten 
ed on the arms of the whole Anglo-Allied army moving upon the left and rear 
of the French, while the Prassians attacked their fron! ; when, cut off from the 
high road to Charleroi, their reiiring colamns must have bern forced into the 
defiles of the Sambre and destroyed ; but we should thereby have forgone the 
glory of Waterloo, ana the opportunity which that memorable day aflorded 


pier’s remark, tha: the British soldiers are the soldiers of ba Ue. This little 
tirade has been wrung from me by the ungenerons observations on the British 
troups, contained in the Prussian writer's history, and | must apologize to the 
gallant army to which he belongs, for thus instiinting a comparison between 
the defensive battles of the 16th and 18th June. 

The Anglo-Aliied Army presented a magnificent appearance when drawn 
up at Quatre-Bras on the morning of the 17th in perfect readiness for action, 
and it was no pleasing sight to see it gradually melt away as each brigade 
withdrew in succession towards the position in front of “Vaterloo, where was 
io be exhibited the noblest display of valour and discipiine that our own mi- 
litary anna!s, or those of any other nation, can glory in.t 

The position in question was not adopted on the spur of the moment, for 
want of a better, upon which to make a stand, since we find it mentioned as 
an advantageous one for the defence of Brussels, in a memorandum on the 
Netherlands, dated, Paris, 22d September, 1814; which was written 
by the Duke of Wellington shortly after a tour of inspection of the Belgic 
frontier. 

Capt. Sitorne, who is very correct in all bis details, gives the amount of 
the Anglo-Allied force present at Waterloo at 67,655 men and 156 guns, and 
that of the French at 61,947 men, with 246 guns. !n artillery, the dispa- 
rity was great, butin men trifling; when, however, the quality of the troops 
on both sides is considered, the prospects were fearfully in favour of the 
enemy. Perhaps Bonaparte never commanded a finer or a better appointed 
army. Wellington, on the contrary, had only 24,000 British and 4515 Hano- 
verians, of the King’s German Legion, on whom he could place full depen. 
dence; the rest, comprising Hanoverian, Brunswick, Nassau, Dutch, and 
Belgian troops, were either raw levies not a twelvemonth old, or soldiers 
w.o had fought under the French eagles, in whom little confidence was felt. 

The Anglo-Allied Army had in its rear the forest of Soignies, through 
which two paved roads led from the position of Mont St. Jean to Brussels, 
namely, the high road or chaussee, by which it is entered near the village of 
Waterloo, and the old pare, passing by Braine La Leud; but the forest was 
practicable every where for cavalry and infantry, being composed of tall trees 
Without brushwood. The position could unly be turned by way of Halle to the 
right, or Wavie on the lett. from which towns there are chaussees to Brussels ; 
and notwithstanding what French critics have advanced, it was well suited to 
the Duke's object, of keeping the enemy at bay untilthe Prussians shonld 
arrive to his support fiom Wavre. Moreover, his Grace had both taken and 
successfully defended too many positions not to know what were the local 
requisites for enabling him to withstand the attack of a French army; and 
besides, he expected Blucher early inthe day ; otherwise, indeed, his deter- 


* The reader will recollect that Balow’s corps was not present 

+ The writer of this paper believes that the first intimation Picton receiv- 
ed of the Duke's intention to retreat, wax an order which he conveyed to him 
to gatherin his wounded, when the ‘ci devant’ Commander of the ‘fighting 
division’ growled out, ‘Very well, sir,’ in atone that showed how reloctant 
he was to relinquish the ground for which his troops had contended so brave- 
ly the day before. Most of the wounded were placed upon cavalry horses, 
and thas taken to the rear. 








mination to receive battle would scarcely be justifiable, considering the com- 
ition of the force under bis conaent 

The baule of Waterloo may be divided into four principal acts or events, 
namely, the attack on Hougomont, by which it began; that on Picton's Di- 
vision, between one and two: Ney's grand effort with the cavalry ; and final- 
ly, the repulse of the Imperial Guards. Nothing could be more graphic 
twan Capt. Siburne’s descripiions of the varied and unprecedented scenes of 
that astonishing batile. ‘The most striking feature of the day, and which so 
plainly manifested the superioity of British soldiers in action over their fam- 
ed opponents, was the the overthrow of D'klon's corps, 18,000 stuong, com- 
posed of troops that had not been engaged on the 10th, ty Picton’s weak di- 
vision of 3000 men, which had borne the brnat of the engagement at Quatre- 
Bras,and th: British heavy cavalry. Capt. Siborne has availed bimselt of the 
extraordinary and brilliant incidents which this powerful atack and its sig- 
nal defeat presented, to paint in glowing colours the daring exploits of those 
troops*. Aller a faithiul and sober miliary account of what had oce 
he gives a summary olf all the aitendant circumstances, with such fire 
eloquence that it seems as if we were transported into the midst of the con- 
flict, and could hear, see, and feel what he deser-bes, in the following spirited 
manner ; 

‘Thus determined one of the grandest scenes which distinguished the 
mighty drama enacted on the ever-memorable plains of Waterloo; a scene 
presentiog tn bold relief,genuine British valour crowned with resplendant tri- 
amph; ascene which should be indelibly impressed upon the minds as well of 
living British warriors, as of their successors in ages yet unbero. Britons! 
before other scenes are disclosed to your view, take une retrospective glance 
at this glorious, this instructive spectacle, Let your imagination cany you 
to the rear of that celebrated position, and a little to the left of the Cherieroi 
road, Behold, in the toreground, on the right, a British line of cavalry ad- 
vancing to the charge, exulting in the consciousness of its innate courage, in- 
domitable spirit, and strength of arm. Whilst you are admiring the beau- 
tifal order and steadiness of their advance, your cyes are suddenly attracted 
by the glittering splendour of a line of horsemen in burnished coats of mail 
rising above the brow, and now crowning the summit of a ridge. They are 
the far-famed cuirassiers of France, led on by a Kellermann; gallant spirits, 
that have hitherio overcome the finest troops that could be brought betore 
them, and have grown grey in glory. Trampets soand the charge; in the 
next instant your ears catch the low thundering noise of their horses’ hoofs, 
and your breathless excitement is wound to the highest pi.ch as the adverse 


lines clash together with a shock, which, at the moment, you expect 
must end in mutual annihilation. Observe the British, how y seem to 
coubt, for a second, in what manner to deal with their oppcnents Now they 


urge their powerful steeds into the intervals tetween the necks of those o the 
cuirassiers, Swords brandished high in air gleam filully in rapid succession 
throughout the lines, here clashing together, there clanging against he met and 
cuirass which ring under their redoubled strokes. See! the strugge is but 
a moment doubilui—the cutrassiers seemingly encumberec by their coats of 
mail, are yielding to superior strength, dexterity, and bravery, combined— 
men and horses reel and stagger to the earth—gaps open out in their line— 
numoers are backing out —others are fairly taining rounc—their whole line 
how bends and breaks asunder into fragments —in the vext moment 
they appear, as if by a miracle, to be swept from off the crest of the position, 
and being closely and hotly pursued by the victors, the whole rushit g down 
the other side of the ridge, are snatched from your view. 

Your atlention is now irresistibly drawn to that part of the foreground im, 
mediately facing you, where you have barely time to catch sight of a line of 
British imfantry just as it forces its way though the hedge that rans alcrg 
the crest of the ridge, to charge a column advancing up the other side. At 
the moment the shouts that proclaim tts triamph reach your ear, you are 
struck by the majestic aavance, close to your left, of another line of British 
horsemen, These halt just onder the brow of the ridge. In their left front 
your eye now also embraces a line of Bri ish infantry moving quickly up the 
steep; whilst at the same time you see the heads of two hostile columns ts- 
suing through the hedge, and crowning the ridge amidst shouts of Vive ( Rm. 
pereur!’ ‘The one nearest to you, finding no immediate opposition ty its tur- 
ther advance, is rapidly establishing itself on the height; the other ix met by 
the advancing line of infantry. A struggle ensues; the furthest column 1s 
concealed from your view by the smoke in which it is suddenly enshrouded ; 
but at the very moment when doubts arise in your mind as to the result, the 
cavalry 1usbes forward, and passing through intervals opened out for it by 
the infantry, charges both these beadsol columns, cutting them up, aa it were, 
root and branch; and then bounding through the hedge, the whole disappear 
as if by magic. Now let your imagination, keeping pace with the intensity 
of feeling excited by such a scene, carry you up to the summit of the ridge, 
Behold, at once, the glorious spectacle spread out before you! ‘The dragoons 
are in the midst of the enemy's columns —the furious impetuosily of their on- 
slaught overcomes all resistanco—the terror-stricken asses, paralyzed by 
this sudden apparition of cavalry amongst them, have neither ame ner reso- 
lution to form squares, and limit their detence to a feeble, hasty, straggling 
fire fiom their ill cemented edges—a flight, commencing trom the rearmont 
ranks, is rapid'y augmeuted by the outward scattering vecasioned by the con- 
tinually increasing pressure upon the front—the entire slope is soon covered 
with the dispersed elements of the previously attacking forvce— parties of in- 
faniry are hurrying over the brow of the ridge to aid others of the cavalry in 
securing their prisoners—3000 of these are swept to the rear, and two eagles 
are gloriously captored. From the momentary coutemplation of theee trophies, 
your eyes instinctively re vert to the course of the victors, whom you now per- 
ceive in the middle distance of the view—a broken line of daring horsemen, 
rushing up the opposite heights, Their intoxicating triumph acmits of no 
restraint. ‘They heed not the traumpei’s call to balt and rally, but plunging 
wildly amidst the formidable line of batteries ranged along the French posi- 
tion, they commence sabreing the gunners, stabbing the horses, and seem to 
clear the ground of every living being. But physical efloris, however power- 
fully develope and sustained, have their limu; exhausted nature yields at 
length, and their fery steeds, subdued, not by force but by exhaustion, setire 
with lagging, laltering pace. You look in vain fora support—there is none 
— but your eve is suddenly caught by the fluttering lance-flagsof a column 
of the enemy's cavalry, approaching from the left, and you become nervously 
alive tothe danger that awaits the noble band of heroes, who are only now 
made sensible of the necessity of retiring to collect and rally their scattered 





our army Of testifying in the face cf Europe to the truth of the historian Na- | 














nambers, Seeing no support ready to receive them, and becoming aware of 
the near approach of the hostile cavalry, they make a last and de+perate et- 
fort. Those who are best mounted, and whose borses are least blown, suc- 
ceed in regaining the Allied position unmolested ; but a very considerable 
number are overtaken by the lancers, with whom they now contend under a 
fearfnl disadvan‘age in point of speed and order, But mark! a rescve is at 
hand—a gallant line of friendly cavalry throws itself against the right flank 
of the lan vers, the further portion, or left, of that line, first dashing through 
and scattering an un-teady massot infantry, the sole remaining column out 
of the entire attacking force that has yet kept together, ‘The tide of destruc- 
tion now sets in strongly against the lancers. ‘Their pursuit is checked. The 
heavy dragoons are relieved from the pressure. A mle ensues: bot you are 
not kept long in suspense, for in another moment this newly-arrived force, 
making good its way, succeeds in driving the lancers in confusion down to 
the toot of the valley. ‘The arena in your front is speedily cleared of both 
friends and foes— he discharge of rockets which now attracts your attention, 
appears like a display of fireworks in celebration of the glorious triamph— 
the affair has terminated. But stay to witness the concluding pari of the 
scene. Observe the splendidly attired group entering upon the right, just 
above La Have Sainte. It is headed by one whom you cannot for a moment 
mistake—the illustrious Wellington. Lord Uxbridge, returning from his 
brilliant charge, now joins the Duke, while the whole corps diplomatique et 
militaire express in the strongest terms their admiration of the grand mi tary 
spectacle of which they have been spectators. Among them are representa- 
tives of nearly all the continental nations, so that this glorious triumph of 
your valiant countrymen may be said to have been achieved in face of 
congregated Europe. Honour, imperishable henour, to every Britiru soldier 
engaged in that never-to-be-fcrgotten fight! When Britain again puts forth 
her strength in battle, may her Sovereign's Guasds inherit the same hervic 
spirit which animated those of George, Prince Regent, and inspire them 
with the desire to maintain, in all their pristine purity and freshness, the lau- 
rels transmitted to them from the field of Waterloo; and when the soldiers of 
three united kingdoms shall again be found fightirg side by side against the 
common enemy, may they prove to the world that they have not degenerated 
from the men of the “ Union brigade,” who, by their heroic deeds on that 
great day, so faithfully represented the military virtues of the British em- 
ire" 

‘The imposing cavalry atiack of the impetuous Ney, inepires the following 
noble passages, which, though finely metapioric, convey at the same time cor- 
rect pictores to the mind. 

‘ When the tremendous cavalry force, which Ney had thus assembled 
moved forward to the attack, the whole space between La Haye Sainte and 
Hougomont appeared one moving glittering mass; and as it approached the 
Anglo-Allied position, undulating with tae conformation of the ground, it re- 
sem bled a sea in agitation. Upon reaching the crest of the ridge, and re- 
gaining temporary possession of the batteries, its very shouts sounded on the 
distant ear like the ominous roar of breakers thundering on the shore. Lhe 
waves following in quick succession, the whole mass appeared to roll over 





a ; am informed that our indefatigable military modellint is now ¢B- 
gaged upon a model om a very large scale intended to illustrate this por- 
tion of the battle. 
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the ridge ; and as the light carling smoke arose from the fire which was open- | cavalry reserves collected in front of La Belle Alliance. This view had 


ed by the squares, and by which the latter sought to stem the current of the 
Sheuneing ben 


it resembled the foam and spray thrown ap by the mighty | made. 


scarcely passed across the mind of the Duke, when his decision was fully 


ith those critically slender means, to which allusion has more than 


i ich, i nder, would have 
waters jash on isolated rocks and beetling crags; and as the mass | once been made, and which, in the hands of many acomma . iid 
separated cad rashes inovery Genie ponginuis covering the interior slope, | been deemed votlly inadequate foreven the maintenance of the position, at 
it the 


appearance of incumerable eddies and counter-curren's, threaten- 


| such fearful odds, Wellington determined to compensate for the awfully re- 


ing to overwhelm and engulph the obstructions by which its onward course daced and exhausted state of the fighting portion of his troops, and the utter 


had beer opposed. The storm continued to rage with increased violence, | 
and the devoted squares seemed Jost in the midst of tumaltuous onset. In ( 
vain did the maddening mass chafe and fret away its strength against these 
impregnable barriers, which, based upon the sacred principles of honour, dis- 
cipline, and duty, and cemented by the ties of patriotism and the impulse | 
pe ee ben glory, stuod proudly unmoved and inaccessible. Disorder and 
confusion, produced by the commingling of corps, and by the scattering fire 
from the faces of the chequered squares, gradually led to the retreat of par- 
ties of horsemen across the ridge; these were followed by broken squadrons, 
and, at length, the retrograde movement became general. Then the Allied 
dragoons, who had been judiciously kept in readiness to act atthe favourable 
moment, darted forward to complete the disorganization and overthrow of the 
now receding waves of the French cavalry. ay 
‘The Allied artillery had barely time to dire a few rounds into the retiring 
masses, when the enemy's formidable support rapidly advanced to renew the 
attack; and, as if it hed been aware that the right of the Anglo-Allied line 
was the weakest part, from the want of a sufficient cavalry support, its efforts 
appeared particularly directed to that point. A body of heavy dragoons was 
drawn up in a line, and advanced up the ridge, leaving the Hougomont in- 
closures immediately on its left. At this moment, however, Grant had most 
opportunely retarned with the 13th Light Dragoons and 15th Hussars from 
the extreme right; and instantly forming the 13th, which was the leading re- 


| 








giment, in line to the front, moved it up to the crest of the ridge, over which it | 
gallantly charged and routed the French Dragoons, driving them about three | 


yards down to the low ground near the north-east angle of the great 
orchard of Hougomont. The 15th Hussars were also formed to the front on 
the lefi of the 13th Light Dragoons, and charged a mass of cuirassiers, which 
was driven back a like distance, upon large bodies of cavalry. As these were 
observed commencing offensive operations, both in front and on the flank, the 
two regiments, first the 13:h, and then the 15th, were compelled to retreat 
to the main position, and take in rear of the squares; but this they did 
with so much order and regularity, that their presence and example imparted 
new life and confidence to the young Brunswickers, whose steadiness on the 
right of the line, had been severely tested in the course of the grand cavalry 
attack. Notwithstanding these reverses, and the decided failure of their for- 
mer attempts, the French horsemen most gallantly and resolutely renewed 
their advance, andagain plunged in masses, amidst the allied squares. Fail- 
ing in their direct attack, they rode through the intervals between the squares 
in all directions, exhibiting pomepy oy | coolness and intrepidity. Some of 
the most daring approached close up to the ranks, to draw iorth the fire from 
a square, and thus secure a bet er chance of success for the squadron prepared 
to seize the advantage and to charge. Small parties of desperate fellows would 
endeavour to force anopening at some weak point, by cutting aside the bayo- 
nets and firing at the defenders with their pistols; but the squares were proof 
against every assault and every stratagem. More cavalry crossed over the 
summit of the ridge; and the greater part of the interior slope occupied by 
the Allied right wing seemed covered with horsemen of all kinds,—cuiras- 
siers, lancers, carabiniers, chasseurs, dragoons, and horse-grenadiers. ‘The 
French, enraged at their want of success, brandishing their swords, and excit- 
ing one another by shouts of “ Vive l’ Empereur! reiterated their attacks, with 
redoubled but truitless vigour. Like the majestic oaks of the forest, which 
are poetically said to strike their roots deeper and more tenaciously into the 
earth, as the fury of the storm increases, so stood the Anglo-Allied squares, 
grand in the imposing attitude of their strength, and bidding defiance to the 
tempestuous elements by which they were assailed on every side. At length 
the attack evinced symptoms of exhaustion; the charges became less frequent 
and less vigourous; disorder and confusion were rapidly augmenting; the 
spirit of enthusiasm and the confidence of superiority were quickly yielding 
to the feeling of despondency, and the sense of hopelessness, The Anglo- 
Allied cavalry again advanced, and once more swept the mingled host, com- 
prising every description of mounted troops, from off the ground on which 
they had so fruitlessly frittered away their strength.’ 

The extract which follows most accurately represents the condition of the 
Anglo-Allied army towards the close of the battle, and clearly shows that i 
was the Duke of Wellington’s wonderful perception of circumstances, his 
prompt decision, and fearless daring, at the right moment, which sealed the 
tate of the French army, and of Bonaparte. 

‘There is not, perhaps, an instance in modern history, in which the threat- 
ening tide of battle has, through the lightning-like promptitude of decision, 
and the energetic application of yet remaining resources, been so suddenly 
and powerfully controlled, and so majestically and irresistibly hurled back, 
overwhelming all and everything that, in the previous plenitude of its force, 
had been borne aloft, with buoyant hopes, and carried along exultingly in 
its course, as it was by the immortal! Wellington, in this his last—his crown- 
ing victory. Never dida battle-field present so con.plete, so magical a tran- 
sition of scene as that which succeeded the defeat of the Imperial Guards of 
France by the Guards of the Sovereign of England, and the British Light 
Infantry Brigade. ‘The state of the Duke’s army at the time of Napoleon’s 
last grand attack, has already been adverted to; but let us glance again, for a 
moment, at the awfully diminished numbers, and almost exhausted energies 
of those heroic bands which, in front line, had been exposed to the incessant 
and concentrated cannonade from a range of batteries forming almost the en- 
tire are of which that line was the chord ; subjected to repeated and vigorous 
attacks of all arms during so many hours, and now ca led upon to resist ‘to 
the death’ another assault more fierce and determined than any they had yet 
encountered ; look atthe rear of that line, and observe the palpable detec- 
tion in the ranks of an ally, whose contingent, whilst it constituted so great 
a proportion of the Duke's entire force, had already afforded too evident 
proofs thatin a calculation of available resources, its services must be thrown 
entirely out of the scale. See, too, at increased intervals, the wrecks of the 
British and German cavalry, with, however, the tortunaie exception of two 
light — so opporiunely brought frum the extreme left to the rear of the 
menac portion of attack. How discouraging an aspect, when compared 
with the French army advancing to its last grand attack! Is it to be won- 
dered that at that moment, doubts as to the great contest should have prevail- 

ed in the minds even of those who were prepared to support their noble chief 
to the last 2 of their blood? And yet, with such apparently inefficient 
elements, the bare contemplation of which might both have weighed down 
the energies, and altered the ~~ of another general, did the British chief 
not only successfully defeat this formidable assault, but finally gain a signal 
and resplendent victory. It would, however, be unjust to the abilities, and 
to the fame of the Duke, to ascribe such victory solely to his defeat of the 
attacking columns of the Imperial Guard upon his own position; though 
such, no doubt, was the fountation upon which he quested the structure of 
his final triumph. The ten battalions of the Guard, of which the attacking 
columns had been composed, were defeated; but these, it must be borne in 
mind, constituted but the van of the attacking force, which comprised no less 
than the whole front line of the French army. D’Erlon’s corps from the 
right, and Reille’s corps trom the left, were pouring forth their numerous 
columns, the principal portion ot which had already reached more than mid- 
way towards the Allied position, and presented a formidable array, whilst 
from the heights which they had quitted, their artillery thundered forth as 
vigorously over their heads, upon the exhausted line of the Allies, as at any 
previous period of the battle. The tour battalions ot the first attacking column 
of the Guard had been rallied with great rapidity by Napoleon, and posted 

en a*commanding eminence, intersected by the Charleroi road in front of 
his centre. Near La Belle Alliance, reserves had been collected, principal- 

ly ot cavalry; and though the latter consisted entirely of the remains of corps 

that had previously suffered great losses, they might have been wielded with 

powerful effect against any point at which the advancing infantry should 

succeed in making an impression. 

Besides these, there stood on the French extreme left a brigade of light cav- 
alry, which had not been engaged duting any part of the day, and had never 
yet moved out of its position. On the other hand, too, however glorious the 
result of «ne struggle with the Imperial Guard, it could not but tend to cripple 
stil. farther the slender physical means which the Duke yet retained at his 
disposa.. Victory hovering over the brave conquerers of the Imperial Guard, 
alighted for a moment at the feet of Wellington, and ere the goddes could be 
scared away by the still threatening countenance of the enemy, Britain’s hero 
secured her favour by the display of that extraordinary foresight, prompt deci- 
ston, and unflinching determination, which, though at all times his distin- 
guished characteristics, now shone forth with more than ordinary brilliancy.— 
His perfect knowledge of the character and composition of the French army, 
plainly told him that a signal defeat of the Imperial Guard,—a force employ- 
ed only on occasions of critical emergency, would be certain to exercise a 
powertul influence upon the morale of the enemy's troops; but it also told him 
that, unless instant advantage were taken of that defeat, unless it was followed 
up in such a manoer as to render the incipient panic which it bad created, gen- 
eral and uncontrollable, that same army might, through the powerful influ- 
ence and indefatigable exertions of such men as Napoleon and Ney, rapidly 
recover the shock ; D’Erion’s and Reille’s columns, although faltering for a 
moment, might pursue their advance with determined efforts to regain the 
footing which the Guard had lost ; the veterans composing the laiter force, re- 
solved to avenge their defeat, might speedily rally, and, witn desperate resolu- 
tion, renew their attack, aided by a more direct and etlective support by the 


want of the confidence in the remainder, by one of those bold and daring acts, 
which, when hazarded at the right moment, carry with them the prestige ol 
conscious superiority, and allow an enemy no time to discover deficiencies, or 
to calculate mischances. No sooner was the second atiacking column of the 
Imperial Guard de‘eated and dispersed, than he ordered it to be vigorously pur- 
sued, and the rallied force of the firet colamn to be attacked, by Adam’s bii- 
gade; whilst at the same moment he launched forth Vivan’s hussar-brigade | 
against the cavalry reserves near La Belle Alliance, before these had made 
their dispositions for attack, and even before they had recovered from the sur- 
prise and hesitation which prevailed amongst them, on witnessing the discom- 
fiture of the Guard, 


The following presents an effective picture :— 


‘Just at this decisive moment, the faint rays of the setting sun shone forth ; 
and! as they struggled to penetrate the almost universal baze created by the 
hitherto unremitting volumes of smoke which a close, dense atmosphere ap- 
peared incapable of altogether dissipating, they cast upon the varied and mul- 
titudinous objects on the field, a lurid light, imparting to them a colouring so 
strikingly impressive, as can never be effaced from the memories of those who 
witnessed that magnificent battle-scene. {In front of the line, on the rise oc- 
cupied by Maitland’s brigade ot Guards, stood prominently in view the great 
and noble Duke himselt, his hat raised high in the air, as the signal for the 
commencement of the general advance; leaders in front of their divisions 
and brigades, appearing, by their animated gestures, to take the tone from that 
great chieftain ; unfurled colours raised aloft, proudly displayed their shattered 
remnants; drums, bugles, trumpets, sending forth their warlike sounds to the 
troops ; artillerymen occupied in working out their guns trom the soft soil in 
which they had become so deeply imbedded ; squadrons and supports pressing 
forward to gain the ridge, as this became vacated by the first line, to behold, 
and participate in, the glorious triumph ; numerous isolated soldiers hurrying 
on, wherever they could be spared from attending the wounded, to join their 
ranks, and share in the inspiring excitement of such a moment; in the dis- 
tance, in front, the retiring masses of the French, intermingled with crowds ot 
fugitives of all arms, mounted and dismounted ; far away to the left, the dark 
columns of the Prussians, and the smoke ascending from their batteries ; on 
tWe right, and somewhat in advance, the dense vapour still slowly circling up- 
wards from the glowing embers of Hougomont. assuming a reddish glare as it 
floated over the heads of the brave defenders of that post of honour ;—all ap- 
peared illumined, as it were, of sunshine. It wasof brief duration. The sun 
sank rapidly below the horizon, and if the gorgeous colouring which depart- 
ed with it had been congenial to the exhilarated feelings of the victors, so, in 
an equal degree, must the succeeding twilight, rendered still more gloomy by 
a clouded sky, have toned in with the dejected and gloomy spirits of the van- 
quished. With these there prevailed no othersentiments than those of a vexed 
and mortified perplexity, or an extremedismay. The panic which had set 
in exiended? itself widely and speedily throughout the line, and despon- 
dency was depicted in every countenance.’ 


In a few words, Capt. Siborne renders ample justice to the co-operation uf 
the Prussians. 


‘ As regards the actual share which the Prussians had in the battle, it may 
be truly affirmed, that the contest maintained between Bulow’s corps and Lo- 
bau’s troops, in conjunction with a porticn of the Imperial Guard, was most 
obstinate and sanguinary. In the three successive struggles for the possession 
of Planchenoit, especially, the deadly animosity mutually cherished by the 
troops of both nations, was fearfully exemplified, and the losses sustained by 
the Prussians in the comparatively brief period during which they were en- 
gaged, aflurd ample proot of the value of their co-operation. It is undenia- 
bly true that the blow which decided the victory, was that given by Welling- 
ton, when, after having completely defeated the grand attack by the French 
Imperial Guard, he instantly followed up that defeat by boldly attacking and 
penetrating the centre of the enemy’s lines, and sustaining this movement by 
the general advance of his whole army; but it is at the same time equally 
true that the powerful diversion effected by the Prussians diminished the 
strength of those French lines by the corps ot Lobau, which had not hitherto 
fired a single shot in the campaign, by twelve battalions of the Imperial Guard, 
which had suffered scarcely any loss at Ligny, and finally by eighteen squad- 
rons of cavalry. The vigorous attack which was made by Bulow upon Lo- 
bau’s line simultaneously with the last assault upon Planchenoit, contributed 
most materially to the general and fatal panic which seized upon the whole 





French army. ‘The Prussians, too, by the energetic pursuit which they kept 
up during the night, under the guidance of the indefatigable Gneisenau, ren- 
dered the victory still more complete and decisive, and effectually deprived 
the enemy of every opportunity of recovering himself on the Belgian side of 
thetrontier. In short, both armies admirably and honourably pertormed the 
parts respectively assigned to them,—the one holding its defensive position 
with unparalleled bravery and unmitigated perseverance, until the moment 
when its Chief, having defeated the last desperate attempt of his opponent to 
force his line, leads it on to victory; the other, vperating a powerful diversion, 
by which the effect of the advance is made still more decisive, and render- 
ing the victory complete by harassing and vigourous pursuit,—and thus was 
consummated the tactical solution of the plan which had been, with so much 
skill and foresight, strategically preconcerted by the Allied Commanders.’ 

Surely every reasonable Prussian ought to be satisfied with such generous 
testimony to the value of Blucher’s co-operation ; but tar higher pretensions 
have been made, based on his despatches, and those of the Prussian Generals 
whocommandedecorps. ‘The Pield-Marshal himself was, however, to a great 
extent, uninformed of the circumstances of the Anglo-Allied battle when he 
wrote his official account of the operations of the day, as he had only a few 
minutes’ conversation wi'h the Duke of Wellington, whom he met near La 
Belle Alliance, when, the battle being over, the Duke was on his way back 
to the village of Waterloo, where he passed the night.’* 

Whilst in ignorance of the defeat of the last grand attack on the Anglo-Al. 
lied right centre by the Imperial Guard, and the bold manner with which jt 
was followed up, Blucher and his officers naturally conceived that Blucher’s 
attack on Planchenoit, and the menacing appearance ot the Ist and 2d corps 
of Blucher’s army, the heads ot which were then in line, caused the retreat of 
the French ; and under this impression their opinions were formed, without, 
itmay be presumed, any intention to claim more of the honour of the victory 
than they believed that circumstance warranted ; but it excites surprise to find 
even more than that mistake persisted in by a Prussian military writer, after 
a long lapse of years had served to throw light on the affairs of the battle. 
‘It is certain,’ says this writer, ‘ whether the attack by the English right under 
Lord Hill, as they maintain, or the attitude of the Ist Prussian corps, as the 
French, by the giving way of their right wing seem to admit, which caused 
the attack on the English centre to miscarry; but probably both contributed 
to render this last effort of despair unavailing.’ (Vol. i., p. 307.) Now it is 
believed that there is little of uncertainty in the case, and the writer of the 
above passage may be assured that the masses of Bonaparte’s Guards re- 
quired something more cogent than moral agency to overthrow them; but I 
shall leave it for the British Guards and Adam's brigade to say what propor- 
tion of Prussian moral effect was combined with their own physical energy 
and determined valour on that signal occasion. The writer, too, ought to 
have known, that so far from going off while the Imperial Guard was advanc- 
ing to the attack, D’Erlon’s corps was moving in support of it against the 
British left at the moment when its defeat occurred. 

It is quite impossible for any person to determine precisely how the several 
incidents of the battle, towards its close, operated to produce the grand result, 
when any one of them, by being represented as having occurred a few min- 
utes sooner or later than was really the case, may entirely change its value 
and effect. The circumstances of a battle are not noted with a stop-watch in 
hand, and there is commonly much discrepancy in the accounts of even eye- 
witnesses of the same events. That Bulow’s efforts against Planchenoit and 
the extreme right of the French, together with the menacing attitude of the 
Ist and 4d corps of the Prussian army, powerfully contributed to the gain of 
the battle, there cannot be the slightest doubt; neither can it be questioned 
that, ifthe Duke of Wellington had not followed up the overthrow of the Im- 
perial Guard by his bold and effectual attack, the enemy’s almost immediate 
defeat was equaily certain, with so preponderating a force collected before his 
right wing; still, the rapid advance of Adam’s brigade and the British light 
cavalry, supported by the whole front line of ihe Anglo-Allied army, amazed 
the — belonging to the corps of Reille and D’Erlon, who witnessed the 
discomfiture of the Guard, and accounts for the sudden panic that seized them, 
and caused a general rush towards the main road; when the greater part of 
D’Erlon’s guns and tumbrils was precipitated into the hollow portion of the 
chaussée, about three hundred yards on the British side of La Belle Alliance, 
where they remained jammed together in a confused mass, while Reille’s ar. 


— 


* The Duke was riding along the chaussée, followed by a very slender Staff 
when, perceiving a group of mounted officers on the point of gaining it, from 
the direction of Frischermont, he turned off the road, and found it to be Bluch- 
er and his Staff. The writer of this paper had the honour, and great good 
fortune, to be one of the individuals whe accompanied the Duke on that me- 
moriable occasion, and was very close to His Grace duricg the conference that 


or 





—_ —————— 
till strove to reach Rossomme ; beyond which point it is belie 
a single guo belonging to either of it aoe cor p amo AP fod thas ‘nee 
But even if we could admit the justice of all the Prussian writer's 

sions in favour of Blucher’s army, it must be allowed that the Aonour of the 
though not the sole credit of the victory, would nevertheless remain With the 


Anglo-Allied army; since it fully accomplished the object of holding its 
ground, until Blucber should arrive. By an astonishing display ot enduri 
coura ge alternated with the most brilliant assaults ou the attacking masse 
the instant they approached the summit of the position, a fractional part pe 
the defensive furce hurled back column after column, repelling every effort of 
Bonaparte’s renowned legions during a period of eight hours, and until the Prus. 
sians were near enough to warrant Wellington in assuming the offensive. 
therein lay the glory of the battle, and not in scaring away an already-beaten 
army, by almost encompassing it with overpowering numbers. By the sti] yp. 
accountable delay of the Prussians in coming up, the victory was assureg|y 
rendered more complete and decisive than it would have been by an earlier 
co-operation on their part; because that delay induced Bonaparte to perse. 
vere against Wellington, until the Duke saw the moment had arrived for 
destroying him. But it was only by a gross oversight that Bulow was eng. 
bled two act against the French right: for by detaching a couple ot divisions 
to command the entrance to the defiles of St. Lambert, through which the 
Prussian General’s route lay, Bonaparte might have kept_him out of action un- 
til the arrival of the Ist corps, under Zieten, by Ohain, which was not 1} 
seven o'clock. 

Having on a former occasiont endeavoured to place the co-operation of 
the Prussians in a just point of view, I need only observe here that the Wa. 
teorloo campaign furnishes almost a solitary instance of a perfectly good yn. 
derstanding between allied Generals and troops acting coujointy ; both ar. 
mies animated by a love of glory and the remembrance of former trium 
combated bravely in a good cause, and the most brilliant result crowned hee 
efforts. While narrating the operations and surprising achievements of the 
Anglo Allied foree, Captain Siborne has brought into due prominence the ey. 
ertions and bravery of the Prussians; and he has likewise meted justice ty 
the conduct and valour of the French. In a word, by separating, with much 
discrimination, the gold from the dross, he has turned to excellent account the 
materials for his undertaking that seem to have flowed to him from eye 
quarter; and the consequence is, that a standard history has been produced, 
remarkable for its spirit and vigour, as well as for its truth ; which may be 
read at Berlin without military jealousy, and by our brave and touchy neigh. 
bouts, without tuo deeply wounding their amour propre. ‘The plans illustrative 
of the movements and battles cf the three armies possess, as I have already 
observed, the highest merit :,and the medallion portraits of the chief ac. 
tors in the mighty drama, obtained by the same novel and effective pro. 
css, are dally excellent; the best, perhaps, are those of our great Duke 
Blucher. Lord Anglesey, and Napoleon ; that of the latrer, however, from ex. 
hibiting him in his ‘ redingotte grise et petit chapeou a cornes surmonie de ja 
cocarde tri-color,’ deprives it of the classic dignity that marks the fine heads 
of the others I have mentioned. 

To Captain Siborne I have not the pleasure to be known ; and if this im. 
pertect paper has done anything like justice to his able work, I can with truta 
assure him that my encomiums have been elicited solely by the sensef 1 enter. 
tain of its importance as a pre-eminent historical composition. 


Postscript.—Sinne this paper was in type, I have had my attention called to 
the account of the Waterloo campaign, contained in the last edition of the His- 
tory of an eminent writer, whose very valuable work we have all read with 
pleasure as well as profit, which differs in many important respects from that 
given in the first edition . I therefore propose, on an early occasion, to make 
a few remarks upon what the historian alluded to has recently advanced, with 
the sole object of elucidating the truth.— United Service Magazine. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR OF ‘ VATHEK:’ 
BY CYRUS REDDING, ESQ. 


The author of ‘ Vathek’ is no more. Another of the writers leit to us who 
had attained a lasting reputation in English literature, to quote his own ex. 
pression on the death of the archbishop-confessor of Portugal. ‘ has been sum- 
moned to the presence of Him, before whom no flesh living shall be justitied.’ 
His literary career was protracted—no less than fifty-eight years ela psing be- 
tween the appearance of the ‘Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters,’ and the 
‘ Visitto Alcobaca.? His mind was vigorous, his shes were good, and he 
displayed his wonted activity of body nearly to the last. He declared to the 
present writer, in his seventy-sixth year, that he never felt a minute's ennui 
in his life. To this the great variety of his mental resources, as well as his 
bodily temperament, which would never permit him to remain inactive, great- 
ly contributed. 

He was the most accomplished man of his time ; his reading was perha 
the most extensive. Besides the classical languages of antiquity, he lode 
five modern European tongues, writing three of them with great elegance. He 
read the Persian and the Arabic, was an excellent designer with the pencil, 
and a perfect master of the science of music. The last he was taught by Mo- 
zart, to whom he was so much attached, that when the great musician settled 
in Vienna, he made a visit to that capital, as he said himself, ‘ that he might 
once more see his old master.’ 

Coming early into the possession of a large furtune, and considerable landed 
property, both in England and Jamaica—of which latter island his great-great- 
grandfather had been lieutenant-governor and commander ot the forces, and 
his grandfather, president of the council—he did not neglect the cultivation of 
his literary taste. Lords Chatham and Camden, the friends of his tather, 
the celebrated chief magistrate of London, were consulted upon the subject 
of his education. His acquirements show that their advice was net neglect- 
ed; his sublime tale of ‘ Vathek’ written in early life was proot of this. His 
splendid buildings at Fonthill long attracted public attention from their cost 
and magnitude. There was the ‘ prestige’ of vastness about all his concep- 
tions. When he sold and quitted Fonthill, he was scarcely known to be in 
Bath, before a beautiful tower, planned in the purest taste, suddenly appeared 
on the summit of the highest eminence in the vicinity. Half an exten- 
sive hillside was enclosed. Massy stone portals uprose here and there 
as if by magic, their creation being the employment of his leisure hours to su- 
perintend. He thus expended large sums with mechanics and work-people, 
while he preserved his health by devoting a portion of his time to employment 
in the open air; this he considered an essential to a sanitary exisience. — 

I became acquainted with the ‘ Author of Vathek, about nine years beiore 
his decease, being at the time resident temporarily in Bath. When about to 
leave that place, I felt desirous to enter the tower so conspicnous upon Lans- 
down. Fonthill, with its departed magnificence, naturally awakened my ct 
riosity in regard to the new edifice. 

About the same time, the ‘ Sketches’ of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, appea'- 
ed together with a new French edition of the most sublime and powerlully 
written tale of any English author, the long far-tamed ‘ Vathek.’ , 

Leading his lite of accustomed seclusion, the ‘ Authot of Vathek’ was 00/5 
known in Bath as the mysterious haughty gentleman who lived in Lansdow® 
Crescent. Some there were who thought re passed his time in working 10- 
camtations, like his'own Caliph. Surmises were current about a brood 
dwarfs that vegetated in an apartment built over the archway connectiDs 
his two houses. The vulgar, poor and rich alike, gave a sort of halt cree! 
to cabalistical monstrosities invoked in that apartment. In a place of fash- 
ionable dissipation, picture-galleries, a noodle library, fine gardens, and the '* 
sources of intellect, to say nothing of a large domain of hillside, were no 2° 
countable means of passing time without a participation in the reigning !- 
volities of the hour; astrology, and the supernatural vocation of the Giaow', 
were indispensable to make up the imaginary deficiency. The xt 7™* 
arguments were the presence of the ‘Author of Vathek’ at the floral shows 
in the city and vicinity before the crowd attended, his intercourse with & !¥ 

; patti 








*It isan extraordinary fact that all the guns we captured, amounting 
more than 150, disappeared from the field, as if by magic, on the day Ss 
ceeding the battle, and no one could tell what had become of them. ; 

The officer commanding our artillery, though a very worthy man, had no 
seen much cannon taken, and it did not occur to him to secure the pieces that 
fell into our hands at the close of the battle, antil reminded to do so by the 
late Sir Alexander Dickson, then a Lieut.-Colonel, and who had only joiee 
the army two days before. He recommended that all the artilleryme? a 
horses at hand should be despatched from the village of Waterloo, to year 
and bring in the captured guns. Accerdingly a considerable party proces 
to the battle-field, but the officer in command of it soon returned with the 
telligence that not a single piece was to be found. It then became necrened 
to report the matter tothe Duke of Wellington, who, as may be — os 
was in no slight degree provoked by the loss of the best trophies of the "a 
‘What can 1 do to appease the Duke?’ asked the commanding ¢ a > the 
ne] Dickson replied, that from intelligence just arrived it was Known pa he 
guns were in possession of the Prussians, and parked at Genappe; en 
proposed that Artillery officers, with a strong party, should be sent fo oe de 
her the Prussian officer who had the guns in charge could be induced to 4 


. ian was 

liver ms a portion of them. This was done, and happily the anes nal 
Me "hye 

e oo 


persuaded to divide the spoil: and the recovered guns weret beige —18 
parked at Mont St. Jean, where 1 saw and counted them on the “7%, 
pieces. 


c 

+ Military Life of the Duke of Wellingwon, by Majors P. Jackson and 

R. Scott. . te by M! 
The ground-plates have been execu'ed from Capt. Siborne’s models 








ensued, which may have lasted about ten minutes, 


Freebairn, the eminent anaglyptograpbic engraver. 
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intellectual and professional men, and his being sometimes seen riding}! My guide through the shrubbery and to the house, asl descended Lan 
through the streets on a eream-coloured Arabian, in place of the mystical Al- | down, was Mr. Becktord’s gardener, a few years younger than his master. He 


porac of the prophet—not unfrequently in company with the Duke of Hamii- 
wn. 

Iu the west-end of London, the ‘ Author of Vathek,’ was better known than 
in Bath, at such times as he visited his house in Park-lane. He might then 
be seen calling of a morning upon a tew old friends; entering a booksel.er’s 
shop—for with the trade he dealt largely ; or talking, in his depository of pic- 
iares for sale, to some respectable dealer. Every one who traficked in first- 
rate paintings knew him well. They have assured me that they never offer- 
ed him any fine work of art, of which he could not tell them the exact value. 
Sometimes they tendered hima rarity for no other purpose than to ascertain 
its real worth. If he offered a price jora picture he never gave more, but if 
the offer were declined he uniformly abandoned the purchase. If what he 
sought to purchase were really good, he was not niggardly in his tender, 
though the sum was his ultimatum, 

A friend ot mine has seen him, afier he turned his eighty-second year, ride 
through Hyde Park, alung the Edgeware-road, as far as West End, pull up 
his horse near that rural spot opposite the entrance to what was once his fa- 
ther’s villa, and appear lost in thought—in association, perhaps, with bygone 
years. Farther on, halt way up the hill to Hampstead, he was more than 
once observed, a year ur two ago, to stop and gaze over the far-spread land- 
scape beneath, at the hues of sunset, perhaps recalling the lines of Dante 
which he told me he had often quoted on the same occasion in the southern 
countries of Europe, beginning ‘ Era gia l’ora,’ and concluding with the beau- 
tiful reference to the village chimes in Catholic lands— 

Che paja '] giorno pianger, che si moore. 

Equally strangers with those who gossiped at the York House, or others 
who so shrewdly conjectured the existence of a dwarfish Abracadabra in the 
city of Bladud, as to the eccentricities of the ‘ Author of Vathek,’ and being 
about to leave the place, I had naturally a wish to see the tower. The inge- 
nious architect employed in its erection, was the individual to whom I ap- 
plied for that object. He informed me that he once had permission to issve 
tickets for the purpose himself, but for reasons which he felt to be perfectly 
satisfactory, the permission had been withdrawn :—still he had only to ask for 
a ticket, and he should receive it as a matter of course. 

In a day or two alier I had thus expressed my wish, I received, not without 
consiterable surprise, a note trom the architect, to the following purport : 

‘Mr. Beckford has given directions for his carriage to convey you to Lans- 
down Tower. Afierwards, he himself will show you his house and paintings. 
li you will apprise me by letter whether Monday or Tuesday will suit I will 
arrange accordingly.’ - 

I resided at Lincombe, on the southern side of the city ; Lansdown is upon 
the northern. ‘The tower stands upon the sammit, su far back from the brow 
of the hill, that it cannot be seen from the streets, which are too immediately 
under the height—an elevation of eight hundred feet. It was not more than 
a couple of miles from my residence—an easy walk. ‘The tender of the car- 
riage was therefore as unexpected and unaccountable, as civility of any kind 
from one who lived so retired, and who was deemed the most reserved man 
in England—total stranger as | was, No matter; I accepted the offer with a 
suitable acknowledgment, fixing the time as | was requested to do. An ele- 
gant, yellow-bodied charivt drove to my door, I passed through the city to 
Lansdown by Milsom-street and York Buildings. Sume who saw me were 
as much at a Joss to account for my appearance in the equipage as | was my- 
seif. It became a wonder—a conjecture—unsolvable during that day among 
the gossips. 

On reaching the entrance to the grounds on the lefi-hand side upon the hill 
summit, I found that not the potent influence of Carathis with her enchant- 
ments, could have procured me a more facile entrance to the tower ot the Ca- 
liph, than I found here—to a site barred and banned as report gave out, to the 
general curiosity. 1 sent home the carriage and servants, that Imight walk 
to the Crescent through the private grounds. ‘I'he outer gate closed upon me. 
i approached the handsome structure erected, by the imaginative ‘ Author of 

Vathek’—by him who had constructed a far more enduring edifice, the pro- 
auct of unperishable genius :— 

‘ Before that work the iron and stone tower vanish—time will leave no 
wreck of them,’ thought 1; ‘though time may possess the talisman that gives 
ruin entrance here, the tower of the Caliph carries the enduring stamp of 
immortality.’ 

Atthe door I found domestics ready to answer every question. ‘The archi- 
tect joined me as I entered the structure which was the talk of everybody, and 
is really so ornamental an object. Many denominated it a foolish thing, for 
ihe foremost ot all reasons of authority with John Bull—that the money might 
have been laid out to more profit! 

] found the cabinets anlocked, the book-cases flung wide open, the myste- 

ries of the beautiful tower displayed as freely for my inspection as if the cust- 
ly objects had been my own property. T’here were two or three rooms filled 
with books, and articles of virtw arranged with the utmost taste. Vases, 
busts, statues, rich porcelain, exquisite paintings, too, were disposed wilh 
sober judgment —nothing was overdone. In the angles of the two principal 
rooms elegant vessels of China or crystal, were placed with bouquets of fresh- 
ly-gathered flowers, imparting delicious fragrance around—a thing with which 
Mr. Beckford never dispensed, while flowers were procurable. { examined 
several of the books which were the better editions of the ancient classics, 
with the best French, Italian, and english authors. These were designed tor 
use should the owner feel inclined to remain and breakfast after afi early 
morning visitto the hill. There were a kitchen beneath and pantries w ith 
every convenience for dejewner or refresco. One long, narrow room was {it- 
ted up as an oratory. It was lit by small domes in the roof, which the archi- 
tect had so contrived as to throw down a soit, subdued, harmonious light, up- 
on marble figures of the Virgin and Child at the end, opposite the entrance. 
‘The repose which reigned in the room, through the soothing efiect of the hight, 
was peculiarly impressive. 

‘That is the true light of devotion,’ Mr. Beckford afterwards observed to 
me, ‘[t is an excitement in itself to solemn thoughts and prayer—the dim 
religious light of the sanctuary. It was that light which they intended to per- 
vade the old cathedrals. ‘The Bath abbey-church is of the later Gothic—ioo 
light for such an effect.’ 

‘The property in the tower was worth from twenty to thirty thousand pounds. 
I heard subsequently, that three or four years afierwards this property was re- 
moved, with the view of furnishing the tower in a plainer manner. ‘There 
was one piece of verd antique supporting a vase of flowers, worth at least a 
thousand pounds. An auempt had been made to break into this charming 
retreat during the night. Though great efforts were exerted, the strength ot 
the workmanship resisted the thieves so Jong, that they were forced to decamp 
without attaining their end. The intelligence was communicated to Mr. 
Beckford by the architect, who was somewhat flurried as he gave the intor- 
mation. ‘I'he observation in reply was characteristic of the owner, who ear- 
‘y in the morning was flinging bread to a brood of turkeys at the back of his 
house, 

The tower has been broken into by thieves, sir.’ 

Have they carried off anything—is much injury done?’ inquired Mr, 
Becktord, calmly “ 

‘ There is nothing gone,’ was the reply, ‘ but they have done great injury 
to the building—they very nearly attained their object.’ 

Mr. G , Mr, G——, do not be so excited—don’t show so much emo- 
ion. Where will you, and I, and the tower be in a few years? A hundred 
pounds will set all right again, | dare say—don’t be excited.’ 

We ascended to the room at the top of the tower. This room is within the 
lantern. ‘The last is principally of cast iron, copiedfrom the Choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates at Athens, resting upon a square base formed by the walls 
of the tower. The tower up to the lantern gracefully diminishes from the 
foundation; it is about a hundred and thirty teet high. 

The appearance of hill-top after hill top on the Somersetshire site of the 
Avon, unmasked to the eye du ing the ascent, had a novel and beautiful et- 
fect. On every side the view was striking. 
Avon, opposite Bath, was visible. In the north-west direction, tue sight, af- 
ter ranging over the barren table-land of the down, unadorned with a single 
tree, was arrested by the solitary monument of Sir Beville Granville, who 
fell in the battle of Lansdown. The view naturally tinctured with melan- 
choly, was still more saddened by the monument and its associations 

The tower of Fonthill Abbey was visible from thence before it fell. Mr. 
Beckford was the only individual who could see it was no more in the field of 
view without a telescope. He missed his former property, the day after it 
fell, before the news reached Bath. 

At seventy-five bis activity was so great, he could mount rapidly to the top 
ot the tower without haiting—no small exertion for many who were fitteen or 
twenty years younger. The windows in the lantern were of plate-giass, 
moving in perpendicular grooves. The wind at that elevation being exceed- 
ingly violent, great strength of material was required. The curtains of the 
room were crimson. Warm air from below was conveyed by heated tubes 

) the lantern, that the damp might not be injurious tothe woodwork 

I descended, and passed out of the tower into a shrubbery, kept with strict 
aaherence to the wildness of nature. No trim walks—no nicely-edged bor- 
cers were there, the paths being such as were worn by the passengers’ feet 
Choive flowers grew ainidst heaps of stone. from which they appeared to spring 
natarally. The aspect being warm, and the spot sheltered, many plants floar- 





ished there that would scarcely vegetate upon another site. { noticed a small j 


inarble monument, designed for the place of interment of a favourite dog. 
The animal, from its advanced age, was thought to be nearly apprcaching ils 
end; it had been remarkably fond of the master who thus anticipated a memo- 
rai of its burying-place, 
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had planted Fonthill. The hedges were not clipped, nor the parterres laid 
outio fantastic figures. He wld me that his masier overlooked every opera- 
tion himseli—there was not a plant or flower there with which he was not ac- 
quainted, 1 entered, on leaving the shrubbery, a garden, the surface of which 
was sunk far beneath the surrounding level, parallel with the high road, from 
which it was separated by a lofty wall. ‘This garden was judiciously formes 
in an ancient stone quarry. Every tree and plant flourished there lux uriantly 

From this garden Lemerged upon the turf (since planted), and continuing to 
descend, was at last stopped by a massy portal, resembling the enirance to the 
case of some giant Bluebeard. Having gone through this | came into a 
second garden filed with fruit-trees. Nectarines and peaches strewed the 
walks—the year having been a plentiful une of trait. Crossing this second 
garden, I found myself close to the arch which Mr, Beckford had built for con- 
necting two houses, and in a few moments | was at the door of his mansion 
in Lansdown Crescent. It cannot be sup 1 was destitute of curiosity to 
discover the cause of the attention with which I had been so honoured, nor a 
whit less curious to have an interview with the ‘Author of Vathek’—one of 
whom the world had spoken so much and knew so lite. 

My attendants escorted me to the door, knocked and went their way. It 
was opened by the porter, who was a dwarf, apparently middle aged, stout, 
but not remarkably short for one of his race. ‘I'he origin of the story about 
dwart inhabitants of the mansion was thus cleared up. A second servant led 
the way up a spacious staircase to the drawing-room floor, announced my 
name, andretired. I observed that the staircase and landing-place were hung 
as thickly with fine paintings as they could be suspended. There was a full 
length of Mr. Beckford’s father, who died in 1770, and the original portraitotf 
himself, engraved and published in his account of Alcobaca and Batalha, 
both by Reynolds. 

I saw in a moment that the arch from house to house was a continuation 
of the drawing-room floor, which extended it to nearly double the original | 
size. ‘Theentire length was occupied as a library, and tilled—literally cram | 
med with books in fine condition, There was nothing showy, at the same 
time that everything bore the impress of perfect good taste; the hangings, | 
furniture, tables, all were handsome, nothing extravagant. The windows 
were of plate-glass ; on the elegant library-tables were numerous handsomely 
bound volumes. I walked towards the turtherend of the room, from whence 
Mr. Beckford, then in his seventy-fourth year, but in appearance some years 
younger, came to meet me. 1 bowed, he returned the salutation. I thanked 
him for the unexpected honour that I, a stranger, had received at his hands. | 
He smiled, welcomed me with the aflability and air of a finished gentleman 
of the oldschool, inquired how | liked the tower, whether | had examined the 
beoks, some of which were rare editions, and what I thought of it as a place 
of study. I replied that my time had been too short to look into more than 
one or two of the voluminous collection deposited there—that in those I did 
look at I saw his notes—ihat I was too anxious to avail myself of the invita- 
tion to visit his mansion, and a personal interview, to lose a moment in a se- 
condary and distant object. I had noticed an edition of Wilkes’s Letters, 
and some works belonging to the earlier years of the reign ot George IIL; a 
period about which I had always felt a peculiar interest, as the prelude to the 
disposition of things that in subsequent years iovolved England in a succes- 
sion of evils, Mr. Beckford replied that it was a period of great interest 
tohimself on many accounts; he thought he had all the publications of that 
lime, 

In person he was scarcely above the middle height, slender, but well form- 
ed, with features indicating great intellectual power. His eyes were wonder- 
fully acute, his apprehension exceedingly quick, his enunciation rather more 
rapid than that of the average of speakers in general. His constitution had 
not, according to his own account, been strong. In early life he had been 
unable in consequence to remain in parliament, though he had sat both for 
Wells and Hindon. By activity, temperance, and care, more than all by | 
spending as much time as possible in the open air, with plenty otf exercise, 
he had rencered himself comparatively hale, He was dressed in a green 
coat with cloth buttons, a buff striped waistcoat, breeches of the same kind 
of cloth as the coat, and brown topboois, the fine cotton stockings appearing 
over them, in the fashion of a gentleman thirty or forty years ago. I never 
saw him in any other costume when indoors. To return to my interview. 

Upon again acknowledging my sense of the kindness so unexpectedly 
shown me, without being able to discover wherefore I had been so treated, 
Mr. Beckford replied that he knew my name well. ‘ Though I see few per- 
sons, I know all tat passes connected with literature or art,’ looking towards 
an ample table, upon which lay several periodical works. ‘There,’ he con- 
tinued, pointing to a book-case, ‘is a volume of which you are the author. 
But | have engaged to be your Cicerone ; do me the favour to sit, and I will 
show you some ot the curious works in my pcssession.’ 

I sat down, not without a desire to examine the treasures in the multitudi- 
nous collection around me; a vain wish, that it would have taken long to 
gratily: upon the Spanish and Portuguese chronicles alone | could have be- 
stowed a month. Mr. Beckford set before me an eastern MS., the substance 
of which appeared to be a species of leather. It had once belonged to Shah 
Aulum, at Delhi. ‘There were painted upon it what seemed to be portrait 
resemblances of the great men of the Mogul empire, with various ceremonies. 
The lines in the execution of these portraits could not have been retouched, 
and must therefore have required a practised hand and wonderful skill to de- 
lineate. Affable and easy in manner, in the way of the old school, the owner 
entered into explanations which have escaped my memory, from the small 
interest I took in a subject with which I was so little familiar. It was not so 
with my desire to examine the other works contained there, which [ hope will 
be preserved in Hamilton Palace,—never dispersed. 

‘1 am fond of the East,’ said Mr. Beckford. 

I replied [should have thought as much from his tale of ‘ Vathek.’ Tt was 
one of the works which had delighted me from my youth—the most striking 
and imaginative lever read. Mr. Becktord seemed to forget he had volun- 
teered to be Cicerone, Neither of us rose trom our chairs tothe book-cases, 
His conversation was exceedingly interesting. [lamented I knew nothing 
of Eastern literature, endeavouring to return to the subject of ‘Vathek.’ 

‘[ thought of the Tower of the Caliph just now,’ | remarxed, ‘ while | was 
upon Lansduwn, fincying the youthful idea carried on through latter life— 
the towers in * Vathek,’ at Fonthill, and here, lead to such a conclusion,’ 

‘No,’ he repiied, ‘ L have extraordinary sight; God rarely gives men such 
eyes. lam partial to glancing over a wide horizon—it delights me to sweep 
jar along an extended landsc ape. I must elevate myself to do this, even on 
Lansdown. The tower at Fonthill was as necessary an appendage to such a 
structure as ii would have been to areal abbey. I love building, planting, 
gardening—whatever will keep me employed m the open air. I like to be 
among workmen. I! never kept less at one time than a hundred when at 
Fonthill. Wishing to have something besides a study on the summit of the 
hill where the view is so extensive, [determined upon erecting the tower.’ 

‘It was a conclusion from the advantageous site then?’ I observed. 

‘It was—everybody is deceived in judging of the motives of others, though 
your conclusion was natural.’ 

‘The Tower of the Caliph is so prominent in ‘ Vathek’ that Iam not the 
ouly person who labours under the mistake. ‘Vathek’ made a great sen- 
sation when it appeared?’ I continued, wishing to obtain all the information 
possible about a favourite book. 

‘You will hardly believe how closely I was ableto apply myself to study 
when young. I wrote ‘Vathek’ when I was barely twenty-two years of age. 

Wrote it at one silting, in French. It cost me three days and two nights 
of hard labour. 1 never took off my clothes the whole time. This severe 
application made me very ill.’ 

‘ Your mind mast have been ardent, and deeply imbued with the literature 
of the East ? 

‘I revelled day and night in that sort of reading for a good while—I pre- 
ferred it to the classics, and began it as a reliel from their dryness. I was a 
much better Latin than Greek scholar—the Greek and Latin were set tasks, 
I began Persian of my own accord.’ 

‘ ‘The “ Hall of Eblis,” Byron praises highly for its sublimity.’ 

‘ Byron several times complimented me upon that story.’ 

‘I never read a description in the Eastern writings, through transJation of 
course, that contains anything like the ‘ Hall of Eblis,”’ 1 observed. 

* You could hardly find anything like it there, for that was my own. Old 
Fonthill had a very ample, lofty, loud echoing hall, one of the largest in the 
kingdom. Numerous doors led from it into different parts of the house, 
through dim, winding passages. It was trom that | introduced the hall—the 
idea of the “ Hall of Eblis” being generated by my own. My imagination 
magnified and coloured it with the Eastern character. All the females in 
‘Vathek’ were portraits of those in the domestic establishment of old Fonthill, 
their fancied good or ill qualities exaggerated to suit my purpose.’ 

‘I have heard that Sir Walter Scott copied most of his characters and land- 
i descriptions from such as really existed,’ | remarked. 

‘I did something of that sort by accident in ‘Vathek’—it was the impulse 
of my own mind—bat I had to elevate, exagzetate, and orientalize everything. 
I was soaring on the Arabian bird roc, among genii and enchantments, not 
moving among men. IL have the French edition of ‘Vathek’ recently printed 
—pray accept a copy.’ ; 

i thanked him, remarking that the ‘ Hall of Eblis’ itself was equalled, in 
my view, if not surpassed by the sublime description of the descent thither 
—the rapidity of the steps, their continued acceleration until the sensation was 
thet of talling from a precipice. 

‘T forgot. Have the goodness to show me the passage,’ said Mr, Beck- 
ford. 














}s ‘ Itis a laughable book. 
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I turned to it, 4 Comme ils se hataient avec une ardente impatience, leurs 


pas s’accelererent a un point qu’ils sembiaient tomber rapidement dans un 
precipice, plutot que marcher,’ 


‘It did not strike me before,’ said the author; ‘that the description is ob- 


scure, as it affects the cause of acceleration. There is sublianity in mystery, 
they say—it is not bad. Do oa know Sir William Ouseley told me 

ago that what | have called the “watch-towers” built upon the terrace of 
the palace of Istakar, were in reality columns now or recently in existence. 
A column would have been more appropriately consecrated to a star than @ 


waich-lower,’ } : 
I inquired whether the three episodes of ‘ Vathek’ were still in cae 


remarking how strongly Byron had expressed his desire to see 
tories of Alasian Firouz, of Prince Barkiarokh, of Kaliah and Zalkais, who 
were shut up in the palace of subterranean fire. 


He replied that he had destroyed one of these histories, because he had 


thought it would be deemed too wild, but thatthe other two might some daysee 
the light. 


lL had spoken of * Vathek, as the author's first literary 


ance, R 

‘You were wrong,’ said he, ‘ in calling ‘ Vathek’ my first literary uc- 
tion. You suppose also that | translated it fromthe French original, | wrote 
the ‘Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters’ before I wrote‘ Vathek.’ The 


translator of ‘ Vathel? I do not know—it was tolerably well done.’ 

I have remarked that it missed some of the author's quaintnesses. The 
translator had rendered for example the passage, ‘ Bababalouk, who, in capa- 
city of purveyor, had acquitted himself with applause, as to peacocks and 
turtles, lost no time in consigning some dozens to the spit.’ ‘The translation 
should be ‘ Bababalouk, who had not overlooked the fastness of the peacocks 
and turtle doves, lost no time,’ &c. 

‘ There may be some instances ofthe same kind, ‘ replied Mr. Beckford, * but 
asa whole it has not done me injustice,’ 

No sketch or plan of* Vathek’ appears to have been made ; it_was struck 
off from the author's mind currente calamo. never read the ‘ Memoirs of 
Extraordinary Painters,’ I remarked. 

The editor ofthe Quarterly Reviae seems to 
He says he is ‘not aware under what circumstances it was 
{ will tell you how it originated. Do you know the edi- 


have read it, 
given to the world. 
tor of the Quarterly?’ 
{ replied that [ had a slight knowledge of him—I considered him one of the 
ablest of our living writers—a very accomplished man, thoagh I did not pay 
the same compliment to scime of his contributors, | deemed his novels saper- 
ior to those of any other writter ofthe day, Mr, Beckford thought Mr. Lock- 
hart’s novels were not properly appreciated. ‘ How should they,’ said he, 
when little but rubbish is carrent! The Quarterlycomplimented me on this 
work, which I threw of as a sort off jew d'esprit. [tis true enough, as the 
reviewer states, that | designed to hit the criticisms abd memoirs upon Datch 
painters, How could I fail todo so with such an opportunity—their fooleries 
and trash so very obvious! I will explain the origin of the ‘ Memoirs.’ 
The housekeeper at old Fobthill, as is customary, used to get her fee by exhi- 
biting the pictures to thuse who came to see the building. Once or twice I 
overheard her give the most extraordinary names to different artists, 1 won- 
dered how such nonsense could enter the brains of woman. More than this, 
in her; conceit she would at times expatiate upon excellences of which the 
picture befure her had no trace, ‘The temptation was irresistible, in my hu- 
mour. I was but seventeen, My pen was quickly in hand composing the 
‘Memvirs.’ In fucure the housekeeper had a printed guide in aid of her de- 
scription. She caught up my phrases; the fictitious names of the wives too, 


| whom I had given to my imaginary painters, were soon learned in addition ; 


her description became more picturesque, her language more graphic than 
ever!’ 

‘ To the visiters of old Fonthill ? 

‘ Yes, tu the sight-seeing people, Mine was the text-book, whoeverexhi- 
bited the paintings. ‘The book was soon on the tongues of all the domestics. 
Many were the quotations current upon the merits of Og of Basan, and Wa 
tersouchy of Amsterdam. Sefore a picture of Rubens or Murillo there was 
often a charming dissertation upon the pencil of the Herr Sucrewasser of 
Vienna, or the great Italian artist Dicaderbacsiane, of Venice, 1 used to bist 
en unobserved until | was ready to kill myself with laughing, at the author- 
ities quoted tu the squires and tarmers of Wilts, who took all for gospel, tt 
was the most ridiculous thing in effect that you can conceive. Between sixty 
and seventy years ago people did not know so much of the fine arts as they do 
now. No, but that they have much still to learn.’ 

‘ There are excellent hits in the * Memoirs,’ according to the Quarterly,’ 1 
observed ; § but it required the result of observation and experience to satirize 
so keenly the follies of the Dutch biographers.’ abe 

‘ Great pains had been bestowed upon my education. 1 was living amidet 
a fine collection of works of art, under competent tutors, 1 was studious and 
diligent from inclination. 1 was fond of reading whatever came in my way. 

At er my classical studies were finished, and while lworked hard at Persian, 
I read French and English biography of all sorts, 

‘ You visited France at an early age?’ 

‘ Before I waseighieen [had mingled in French society. 1 was introduced 
in Paristo Voltaire, who died in the same year. On taking leave of him, he 
placed his hand upon my head, ‘ There, young Englishman,’ said he, ‘I give 
you the blessing ofa very old man!’ Voltaire was a mere skeleton—a living 
anatomy- his countenance | shall never forget. | travelled southward, and 
in the same year visited the Grande Chartreuse.’ 

‘There are some verses of yours in the Album there,’ I observed, ‘ though 
notin the account of your visit lately published.’* 

‘{ had forgotten them. They are not very poetical, I suppose. There 
never was a finer field for poetry—a more striking scene. 1 bave a vivid re 
collection of its grand solitudes. ‘The brethren, too, were excellent people— 
not one now survives whom | saw—death has swept them all away, 

[ expressed iny apprehension that | was trespassing upon his leisure, He 
assured me | was not, and then observed, ‘ You wrote a criticism upon my 
“Italy, Spain, and Portugal.” 1 knew it was yours i you bad read my 
thoughts—if you could have understood beforehand the s rings that moved me 
| in my observations, you could not have struck upon them more surely. i 
{vel | am indebied to you for your remarks. ‘The inoment your wishes were 








* These are yet to be found in the Album of the fathers, Gray's celebrated 
lines, beginning ‘ Otu, severi Religio loci,’ dated 1741, precede them but a litte 
way. 
Inscribed in the Allnem of Ue Grande Chartrews 
To orisons the midsight bell 
Had toll’deach silent inmate from his cell; 
‘The hour was come to muse or pray, 
Or work mysterious rites that shun the day’ 
My steps some whispering influence led 
Upto yon pine clad mountain's gloomy head 
Hollow and deep the gust did biow 
And torrents dash into the vales below | 
The summit high at length attain’d, 
A moonlight chequer'd darkness round me reign’d, 
As fearful to my searching eye 
A shadowy torm glanced near, then flitted by' 
Anon before my face it stood— 
A bearded figure, pale, in pensive mood— 
Cold horror thrili’d me ull it spoke 
And accents faint the charm-held silence broke — 
* Long, traveller, ere this region near, 
Say, did not whisperings strange arrest thine ear? 
y summons they to bid thee come 
Where sole the friend of natare loves to roam 
Seven ages past, this drear abode, 
: To solitude | sanctified and God ! 
: "T'was here by love of wisdom brought, 
| Her truest lore self-knowledge first | sought 
| Devoted here my worldly wealth, 
To win my chosen sons immortal health! 
Mid these black woods and mountains steep, 
Mid the wild horrors of yon desert deep, 
Mid yawning caverns, watery dells, 
Mid long sequestered aisles and peaceful cells, 
No passions fell distract the mind, 
To silence, nature, and herself resigned. 
In these still mansions who shall bide, 
Tis mine with Heaven’s appointment to decide. 
But hither I invite not all, 
Some want the will to come an/ some the call— 
But a/), mark now my parting voice, 
Led or by chance, necessity or choice— 
(Oh—with our genius fear to sport!) 
Sage lessons here may learn of high import. 
Know silence is the nurse of truth !— 
Know temperance long retards the flight of youth'— 
a hence how a and prayer, 
an’s fallen race may ha w re -_ 
Show mild geuseatour: tots of art, cares 
And bear amidst the world the Hermit-heart! 
Farewell! may Bruno's words prevail !’ 
He said, and sunk into the misty vale! 
Fume 8, 1778. 








Witiiam Becarons. 
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The Aion. 
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ae = a 
made known to me about the tower, I reques'ed my carriage might be offered 
you, wih every facility I could afford tor your gratification, as tar as my 
mrans of satisfying your curiosity extended. My “sketches” were drawn 
Gp from notes very snellicient in (hemselves , but my memory sup; iied what 


Was wanting.’ 
i Ganbed bin, and reverting to the ‘Sketches in italy,’ observed that ! 


knew poe every minute object described in the first six chapters of the 





volume. —y 
© Then tell me,’ said he, ‘if you think the description faithful.’ { replied in 


the aflirmative—that some objects were so accurately delineated, | was at) 
home instantly in the scene of my bey hood. ‘The stone pyramid, the scent of 
wall-fluwers, the grove ot tall elms, Arwenick, once the reat ol the Killegrews 
—Trefusis—ihe vast brakes of furze scenting the air with the periume ol vio- 
fets—the primroses and violets in bloom the first week in Mar h—the soit blue 
sky, the calm sea, and the fishing-boais—his picture was familiar to me at 
once— and more,’ I added, ‘ you were walking to and iro frequently, before 
the very door where I was then a toddling intant.’ 

‘That is singular,’ said he; ‘and by accident, afier more than halla centu- 

, we approximate again in Lansdown Crescent! Human destiny isa puz- | 

—how blind we are to the course of our coming existence. What are be- 
come of my Portuguese friends whom I was then going to see 7 Death has 
taken them all! There is that busy little despot Miguel—you know whose 
son he is 7’ 

I replied in the negative. v, 

* The reputed of young Don Pedro, Marcuis of Marialya, whose father was 
my friend. Don Pedro, remarkable enough, was web-fooved. You may have 
read and inferred something from a passage in my Alcobaga and Batalha, 
where I ran a race, at the desire of the Inlania, Princess of Brazil, with two 
of her maids of honour.’ 

‘ Was the Portuguese court remarkably cissolute ?’ 

‘Not more so than other courts were at that time, There was great good- 
ness of heart in some of the nobility and ecclesiastics ; but they were an in- 
dolent, luxurious race. The country people were excellent, tainted with few 
vices; the character of the Lisbon canaile abominable—the most flagrant 
vices were common in the towns. ‘The ignorance ol all classes, too, was de 
= The prior of St. Vincent's, my friend, was an ecclesiastic of great 

ing and accomplishments—an excellent man. There were few his equals 
in Portugal. [ut the beauty of nature there—it was a heaven upon earth—I 
long more than ever for such a climate here.’ ; 

l arose and took leave; the day was drawing rapidly on, Mr. Beckford 
came to the head of the staircase, pointing out the subjects of some of the 

intings, as 1, descending, wished bim good morning. i fe requested that be- 
Sore Lieft Bath, | would call upon him, without ceremony, as often as I felt 
inclined—that he would always be at home to me between twelve and two, 

His custom, in fine weather, was to rise early, ride to the tower, walk back 
and breakfast, and then read until a little before noon, generally making pen- 
cil notes in the margin of the book—transact business with his steward afler- 
wards, until two o’clock continue to read or wiite, and then if the weather was 
fine, ride out for exercise. He wasnever idle. When planting or building, 
he passed the larger part of the day where the work was proceeding. A pro- 
fessional friend of mine found him out in his grounds alone one day, about a 
year ago, busily employed cutting up thistles. He sometimes expressed con- 
tempt by a sarcastic look peculiar to himself. Few could utter more cutting 
things than the author of *‘ Vathek.’ The utterance was accompanied with a 
caustic expression of countenance that made them tell with double effect. 

I did not fail to make use of the general invitation I had received. Upon 
my next call, | fownd the author of ‘ Vathek’ in asiting-room on the entrance- 
floor ot his house. He was seated at an upright grand piano, of remarkably 
fine tone, The instrament was placed at the further end of the room from the 
window, which faced the south against a curtain of fine scarlet cloth, hung 
very full along the wall, and suspended near the ceiling by rings toa bright 
metal rod. On inquiring the purpose of this curtain, Mr. Beckford told me 
that it was to prevent the wall behind from deflecting the sound of the instra- 
ment. He rose on my entrance, and before | had taken a seat, requested me 
to look at the St. Catharine of Raphael, hanging over the fire-place. This 

picture is now in the National Gallery.* ‘Turning the key in the lock of the 
plate-glass frame placed before it for the sake of preservation, but trom its 
reflection, injurious to a perfect view of the painting, he asked, ‘Is not that 
beautiful?’ 

Ireplied, I thought it very fine, but Raphael seemed as partial to embonpo 
in his females as Rubens was. 

‘No,’ said Mr. Beckford, ‘the women of Raphael are Italian in grace—t 
they look round, firm, and well-iormed ; the ladies of Rubens are Flemish or 
Dutch, flaccid and oysterish, as if they had been fattened in their own quags 
or salt-marshes.’ 

There were a number of fine piciures in this apartment, but their owner 
drew my attention to the St. Catharine alone, saying, he had attempted tw 
write some verses upon it, and failed. He was too old to write poetry. I said 
it was an inspiring theme. ‘Try it,’ he replied. 

* There has been a paragraph,’ he observed, as he drew his chair to the op- 
posite side of the table, taking a seat by his book and pencil, his common 
companions indoors, vis a visto where Isat. ‘ There has been a paragraph 
in the Times, which states that Fonthill] cost me a million. ‘Uhe love of the 
world for anything bat the truth, is as great as ever—can you ered it such an 

absurdity? Now { will tell you what it did cost to a shilling.’ 

He rang the bell, and desired that his steward might be sentto him. The 
servant returned, and annuvunced that the steward was not within. 

* No matte,’ said Mr. Beckford, ‘ as the Times reckons wholesale, I can tell 
you within a thousand pounds—that will do. My whole outlay on Fvuothill 
was 273,000/,, some hundreds over that sum it may be, no more. This was 
scattered over sixteen or eighteen years in the expenditure. ‘The old house at 
Fonthill was in a low and unhealthy spot, which was the reason of my chang- 
ing to the new building.’ 

* The fall of the tower was an unfortunate accident,’ | observed. 

‘1 apprehended it. I feared that some day I should be crushed like a lob 
ster in my shell. They had neglected to secure the foundation ; the foreman 
hinted that the tower was very insecure. Good heaven!’ said 1, ‘ what is to 
be done } Cannot any means be adopted to render it safe—we might buttress 
up the foundationin some way 7? ‘Tae answer was ‘ No, nothing but taking 
down and rebuilding it from the foundation willdo.’ This was unwelcome 
news. The tower was more than two hundred and sixty feet high. | was 
housed in the new building. It was a source of cont'nual apprehension to 
me. | was like Damocles with the sword over his head. Perhaps the imme- 
diate cause was something that had gone on within, that imparted a shock 
for a few hours, or it may be a day befure it took place, The architects were 
not only negligent, but obstinate. They would balustrade the bottom of the 
oO window, or rather cloister, at the top of the octagon room on one side 
of the passage —a thing very unsuitable for a gothic edifice. That room was 
a handred and twenty feet high. ‘This annoyed me a good deal. One day I 
went up witha pair of these kind of boots on, and planting my back firmly 
against the inner side of the passage, I kicked with all my might against the 
top of the balustrade again and again. Soon loosening the stones, down they 
went a hundred feet, crash upon the floor beneath, covering the furniture with 
broken rubbish. The balustrade was then replaced with shields and more 
suitable designs. I gave them a lesson.’ 

* It must have caused you much pain to quit such a building, and find it so 
soon dilapidated,’ I observed. 

*Notso much as you might think. I can bend to fortune. I have phi- 
Josophy enough not to cry like a child about a plaything. The chancellor 
took away trom me by a decree, in the course of what lawyers call justice, 
two large estates that bad been sixty and more years in my family. You 

gay imagine their importance when I tell you that there were fifleen hun- 
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that even “gentlemen” disguised themselves in workmen’s dresses, and got 
i to see what was doing. It was not pleasant, being among the workmen 
continually, to be looked in the face ali day long by intrusive people who 
had no business there. I never refased strangers at proper seasons, the sa. 
isfaction ol their curiosity. The circumstance to which youallade has foun- 
dation in fact. I was coming out of tue hall, going towards the plantations, 
when a siranger addressed me. 

** Can I see Fonthill '” 

** Ic is not shown. ” 

*** Might I seethe gardens then? You can show them, I dare say?” 

‘I thought I would follow out the joke, as the stranger was of yentleminly 
address I led him into the gardens, showed him the grounds, and lastly 
took him to the house, Here, | imagined, he begen to suspect I was not 
what I pretended. I know not tothis day who he was—but | thought him 
one of the pleasantest men 1 had ever conversed with—deeply read, sensib e, 
and perfectly well bred, When | had shown tim the principal apart ments, | 
knew that dincer was serving up. | begged him to waik with me into a room 
he had not seen, and instantly led the way to the dinner-table, telling him of 
his mistake, of which there was by this time litle need. I would take no de- 
nial; he dined with me. We conversed on a variety of subjects—he was at 
home in them all. When he arose togo away, | rung for a rervent, as it was 
dark, thanking bim for his society. I asked ifhe had any conveysnce. He 
ouly expressed a wish to be shown the way tothe park gate. We parted, ani 
I never sawhim more. As to my treating one of the most agreeable stran- 
gers | ever saw in my life with rudeness—one who had eaten my sait—it was 
impossible. Ibope | am a gentleman.’ 

remarked that such misrepresentations arose from ignorance of his mode 
of living. 

4 Why distort facte? we must oppose received opinion in nothing if we 
would be unobserved and free of misrep.escntation—our associations must be 
every body’s—we must tacitly assent to falenoodsand frauds. People live now 
by each other's example altogether. A sort of universalism governs—we act, 
think, dream in the mass. Soon no single voice will be listened to—there will 
be no solitary searcher after truth in any thing. What the many co or dream 
will be the law. Past truths have been the result of individual effurts aio ne— 
no great truths have been discovered by masses of people—it is fair to suppose 
they never will. Great truths are the result of knowledge and reflection in 
minds highly gified.” 

‘Or universal experience goes for nothing if your remark be not correct,’ I 
observed. 

‘Speaking of the people,’ said Mr. Beckford,‘ I should have been happy to 
serve them had it been in my power. I belong, as my father did, to the popu 
lar side.” 

‘Yourname could never have been agreeable to the court ; yet I saw inan 
old court magazine for 1782, an account of your going down the country- 
dance at St. James's with Miss North, on the Queen’s birthday,” I rejoined. 

‘I remember it. I was in my twenty-second year—the year before my 
marriage. In 1780, two years before that,a week after Lord George Gor- 
don’s riots in the city, I went to court with some of my opposition friends 
who said if we did not go, the king would declare we were all leagued with 
Lord George. We went to keep up appearances on that occasion. I wae 
too young to be an ubject of antipathy, or to take any part in politics, dur- 
ing my father's life. Wasnot his reply to the king bold?’ 





THE LATE DUKE OF SUSSEX AND LADY AUGUSTA 
MURRAY. 


In the House of Peers, oa Thursday, a Committee of Privileges sat to con- 
sider the claim of Sir Augustus Frederick D'Este to succeed to his father as 
Duke of Sussex, Earl of Inverness, and Baron Arklow. The counsel for the 
claimant were, Sir Thomas Wilde, Mr. Erle, and Mr. Wilde; the claim was 
watched on the part of the Crown by the Atturney-General, the Solicit r-Gen- 
eral, and Mr. Waddington. The facts of the case are too well known to need 
minute recapitulotion. In 1792, Prince Augustus, the son of George the 
Third, then twenty years of age, was wavelling for his health in Ltaly. At 
Rome he met with the countess of Dunmore and her two daughters Augusta 
and Virginia. With Lady Augusta Murray, who was six or seven years 
older than himself, he fell violently in love ; and he urged herto marry him 
privately. She was reluctant; but he threatened to starve himself—he wrote 
to her that he had actually fasted tor forty-eight hours: she yielded; and they 
were privately, married py Mr. Gunn, an English clergyman, in 1793. Mr. 
Gunn, fearing the displeasure of his diocesan, enjoined them toe keep his name 
secret: but the consequences of marriage becoming apparent, the couple were 
again married, by bans, in 1793, at St. George’s, Hanover Square: a mar- 
riage admitted to be legally invalid. Then followed the discovery of their 
union, the discountenance of the King, the separation of the lovers, and final- 
ly theirestrangement ; twochildren having been born—Augustus Frederick, 
and a daughter, at present resident in Paris, ‘Three questions now came be- 
fore the Committee,—whether the marriage at Rome was actually performed ; 
whether it was legal as an ordinary marriage; and whether it was :endered 


Wilde argued, that for the purposes of marriage between Protestants, Rome 
is a place where there is no law of marriage; since Protestants cannot be 
married according to the dex loci by a Catholic priest; and therefore, in the 
case of English subjects, the common law ot England still obtains, recogniz- 
ing a marriage per verba de presenti. The marriage of Lord Cloncurry witha 
Protestant lady at Rome was held good on those grounds. As to the Royal 
Marriage Act, it is, he contended, an act imposing disabilities, and therefore 
to be construed strictly; and thus it cannot hold good where it cannot be en- 
forced, or in any part of the British dominions not named in it—not even in 
Ireland, and a fortiori not in a foreign country. 

@ The sponsaiia, or contract, consisted of a paper signed by the Prince and 
Lady Augusta, It was in the Prince’s own handwriting, and was in these 
terms: = 

‘As this paper is to contain the mutual promise of marriage between Au- 
gustus Frederick and Augusta Murray, our mutual names must be put here 
by us both, and kept in my possession; it is a promise neither of us can 
break, and is made before God our Creator and all-merciful Father. 

‘On my knees before God, our Creator, {, Augustus Frederick, promise 
thee, Augusta Murray, and swear upon the Bible, as I hope for salvation in 
the world to come, that | will take thee, Augusta Murray, for my wife, for 
better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and 
to cherish till death do us part; to love but thee only, and none other; and 
may God forget me if ever | forget thee. The Lord’s name be praised. So 
bless me, se bless us, O God; and with my handwriting do I, Augustus 
Frederick, this sign, March the 21st, 1793, at Rome, and put my seat to it, 
and my name. 

(L.8.) *‘Avevstus Frepenricr. 

‘(Completed at Rome, April 4th, 1793.)’ 

* March 2ist, 1793, Rome. 

‘On my knees before God, my Creator, 1, Augusta Murray, promise and 
swear upon the Bible, as | hope fur salvation in the world to come, to take 
thee, Augustus Frederick, for my husband; for better, for worse, tor richer, 
for poorer; in sickness and in health, to love and to cherish till death do us 
part. So bless my God and sign this. Avousta Mcrray,’ 

The expression ‘completed at Rome’ meant ‘ married,’ or that the contract 


was completed by marriage, for in a counterpart of this document kept by the 
lady the word was not ‘ completed,’ but ‘ married.’ The ietters he should now 





dred* slaves upon them. This decree, too, the chancellor accompanied with 
the reflection that “ Mr. Beckford had plenty of property left.” That was 
my reason for quitting Fonthill. I was sorry to throw many poor people 
out of employ, and to stay further improvements, but I had no choice—living 
there would have been too expensive. 

Finding Mr. Beckturd so affable and communicative, | asked whether it 
was true that he had built the wall round Fonthill ina year. It was seven 
or eight miles in extent, I believe, and twelve feet high. He replied that the 
contract ran for a year, but on the contractor representing that he should be 
ruined if bound to the original day of completion, he bad a month or six 
weeks more conceded to him, in which time the wall was completed. 

‘Some persons say,’ he continued, ‘that I built the wall before I began the 
house, to cut myself wholly off from mankind. Why, | had always one, 
sometimes two hundred workmen with me. I built the wall because ] would 
not have my grounds intraded upon by sportsmen. In vain were they warned 
off. Your country gentlemen will transport a pauper for taking a few twigs 
trom a hedge, which they wil) break down without ceremony. They will 
take no denial when they go hooting in their red jackets, to excruciate to 
death a poor hare. 1 found remonsirances vain, so I built the wall to exclude 
them. I never suffer an animal to be killed but through necessity. Early in 
life I gave up shooting, because I consider we have no right to murder ani- 
mals for sport. | am fond of animals. The birds in the plantations of | 
Fonthill seemed to know me—they continued their songs as I rode close to 
them—the very hares grew bold. It was exactly what | wished.’ 

‘A story has been circulated that some one came in over the wall, and 
mistaking the master for the gardener, was shown the grounds, and was at 
night desired to find his way out as he got in.’ 

*] will tell von the origin of that story, Voalear curiosity was« so excited 
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read would sustain the statements he had made relative to the difficulty of 
getting a priest to celebrate the marriage. 

In the course of his speech, Sir Thomas Wilde read several letters that 
passed between Lady Augusta Murray and the Prince. They are couched in 
terms of the usual ardour; the lady showing the utmost devotion to her ter- 
vent lover, but manifesting some anxiety, while Mr. Gunn’s scruples were 
under process of persuasion. 

In March, 1793, she thus writes to the Prince— 

* Then, my treasure, you say you will talk of honour to him. There is no 
honour in the case; if there is, | will not marry you. I love you, and I have 
reason to hope and believe you love me; but honour, in the sense you take it, 
is out of the question. I cannot bear to owe my happiness to anything but 
affection; and all promises, though sacred in our eyes and in the eyes of 
Heaven, shall not oblige you to do anything towards me that can in the least 
prejudice your future interests. As for honour, with the meaning Mr. Gunn 
will annex to it—I am ashamed to fancy it—he will imagine I have been 
your mistress, and that humanity, commonly termed honour, now induces you 
to pity me, and so veil my follies by an honourable marriage. My own be- 
loved Prince, forgive me if Lam warm upon this subject. [ wish you to feel 
you owe me Lothing; and whatever | owe you, [ wish to owe to your love 
and to your good opinion, but to no other principle. Tell Mr. Gunn, my own 
Augustus, that you love me—that you are resolved to marry me—that you 
have pledged a sacred word ; tell him, it you please, that upon the Bible you 
have sworn it, that | have done the same, and that nothing shall ever divide 
us; bat don’t let him imagine that I have been vile. Do this, my only love; 
but pray take care of the character of your wife, of your Augusta. — 

The letters do not appear, at least to unprofessional eyes, very cogent evi- 
dence, except that the parties made a passable Romeo and Juliet of real life; 
but they are curious as specimers of roval erotics. The Prince’s style does 
not alwags do justice to his Gottirgem education ; and it lacks a certain smooth- 
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by the edifice i was “constructing, but more by the falsehoods told of myself, | ness and elevation, which the lady had probably acquired from the stady of 


novels. We pick outa few samples. 

Prince Augustus, 23th March, 1793. ‘Do, my dearest Augusta, trust me- 
I never will abuse the confidence you put in me, and more ard more will en, 
deavour todeserve it. Lonly wait tor your orders to speak to Mr. Gunn ~a 
only that you wish metodo it, and [ will hasten to get a positive answer 
See, my soul, it only depends upon you to speak ; thy Augustus, thou wil; find 
ready at alltimes to serve you. He thinks, he dreams of nothing but to 
make thee happy. Can he not succeed in this, all his hopes are gone: Jife 
will be nothing to him; he will pass the day in one coustant melanchoj 
wishing them soon to conclude, and finding every one longer than the other’ 
Indeed, my Augusta, that cannot be the case; my solemn oath is given, and 
that can never be recalled. 1am yours, my soul, ever yours.’ . 

Prince Augustus, 4th April, 1793. (Stillunmartied.) ‘ Will you allow me to 
come this evening? Itis my ouly hope. Ob, let me ccme,and we wil] send 
for Gunn. Every thing bat this is hateful to me. More than loriy-eight 
hours have I passed without the smallest nourishment. Oh, let me not live so 
Death is certainly better than this; which, if in forty-eight hours it has not 
taken place, must follow; for, by all that is holy, till when Iam married i 
will eat nothing ; and if | am not to be married the promise shall die with me! 
1am resolute; nothing inthe world shall aler my determination. If Gunn 
will not marry me | willdie, * * * I will be conducted in everything 
you, but I mast be married or die. I woald rather see none of my family than 
be deprived of you. You alone can make me; you alone shall, this evening. 
1 would sooner drop than give youup. Good God, how I feel! and my love 
to be doubted sincere and warm. ‘The Lord kuows the truth of it; and, as | 
say, if in forcy-eight hours I am not marrried, lam no more. Oh, Augusta: 
my soul, let ustry ; let me come, I am capable of everything ; I fear nothings’ 
and Mr. Gunn, seeing our resolution, willagree. I am hall-dead. Good Goi? 
what will become of me? I stall go mad, most undoubtedly.’ 

The Lady's Answer, ‘* My tueasure, my dearest life and!ove, how can I re. 
tuse you ? and yet dare I trastto the happiness your letter promises me? 
You shall come if you wish; you shall do as you like; my whole soul re. 
joices in the assurances of your love, and to your exertions I will trust, 5 
will send to ( ); but I fear the badness of the night will prevent 
his coming. My mother has ordered her carriage at past seven, and will rot, 
I tear, be out before the half-hour after. To be yoursto-night, seems a dream 
that | cannot make out; the whole day have I been plunged in misery, ang 
now to awake to joy is a felicity that is beyond ef ideas of bliss. 1 doubt its 
success : but do as you will; [ am what you will; your will must be mine; 
and no will can ever be dearer to me, more mine, than that of my Augustus— 
my lover, my all. Don’t be angry at my not adding, my husband. I cannot 
any more say this till marriage sanctions it. Forgive my doubts—my fears, 
They are excusable in Augusta.’ 

Extract from Lady Augusta's Journal, on the Marriage-Day. ‘ A bright sun- 
shine of hope blazed upon me yesterday, but the darkest ray of despair suc- 
ceeded it. T tern thee, oh Prince, thy promise, thy oaths; if love does not 
make you mine, I scorn all other claims. I am extremely wretched, but | 
must submit to inevitable destiny. How that destiny changed at night, dare 
1 tell? Oh, my God and my Lord, let me remember this awful day; let me 
remember the new, the dear duties it imposes upon me. At night my lover 
and my Prince came; then came a clergyman. Oh day ever sacred to my 
memory! oh moment that I must record with letter of gold! you are written 
on the tablet of my heart; you have changed my destiny; this morning, 
wretched and forlorn—this evening, the happy wile of the most amizhle, the 
most honourable among men. Teach me, oh Lord, to deserve the favours 
you lavish upon me, and grant that | may ever have reason to bless this day. 

From Letters exchanged afler Marriage: Lady Augusla. ‘My dearest and 
now really adored husband ! you are but this moment gone—the sacred words 
Ll have heard still vibrating in my ears—still reaching my heart. Oh, my Prince, 
my lover, and now indeed my husband! how | bless the dear man who has 
made me yours! What a precious, what a holy ceremony ! how solemn the 
charges; how dear, and vet how awful! Do you feel happy, my only love? 
Te!l me you do, that | may bless my destiny. To be your wife is the summit 
ofmy wishes; I have attained that summit; but if my loved, my adored hus- 
band has one moment of regret, my happiness is fled, aud despair returns, 
But do I talk of despair when joy ought to be my only theme—when it fills my 
whole soul! 

‘Shall I hear from you tomorrow morning, my only beloved! Will you 
write to your wife? Will you tell her how you have gotten hume, and whe- 
ther the coming out Aas given you cold 

Kiem: The Prince, * Wife! dearest of all beings! my dearest Augusta! 
What happiness, what comfort to my wounded heart, to find all sorrow va- 
nished from it! yes, my soul, to feel what inclination, the dearest inclination, 
joined to duty, hasdone! We have made a hard promise to Gunn, a very 
hard one indeed; but what would we not have done for & have obtained the 
highest blessing—that of never being separated, our conscience free. Does 
my Gussy know that she can no more have a will of her own—that she will 
and must be strictly guided by me? Oh yes, that the dearest creature knows 
How rigidly we must observe what we swore to Gunn. Gratitude demands 
this ; and, though a trial, we shall enjoy every thiug better afterwards? I mav 
say at least, Gunn has made us make a dreadful promise, and we must keep it 
This is hard—much more so than we think : but a tris! for to reap so much bles- 
sings from is just; and though at times we shall be sorry for having made it, 
yet comfort ourselves, we have made a great acquisition.’ 

Sir ‘Thomas Wilde having concluded his statement, the Committee adjourned 
sine die. London Spectator. 
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PUNCH’S PROPHECY FOR THE DERBY. 

Our present number will not be in the hands of the nation until after the 
Derby has been run, but our Prophecy is made long before, on account of the 
necessity fur going to press in the beginning of the week, though we only 
publish at the end of it. 

Our Prophecy last year was decidedly wrong, but as it did not appear till 
after the races it did not signify. The same apology will apply to any error 
that may be made in our present prediction. ‘ 

In ‘order to be able to prophecy in first-rate style we consulted a pack of 
cards, a telescope, and—on account of the equestrian nature of the business 
—a stick of horseradish. Having dealt out the cards we compared them with 
the siars, then visible through the telescope, and pointed blindfold with the 
siick of horseradish to the betting-list, which comprised the names of the fa- 
vourites. Having repeated this ceremony eleven times, we tossed up a half- 
penny, and cried ‘ heads’ fur the Ugly Buck, but it came down tails for ‘ Ra- 
tan,’ which left us still in a state of uncertainty. We next dealt the cards in- 
to thirteen bundles, till we came to the four knaves, which we put upon the 
first four horses, and then shuffled them up altogether till there was a knave 
at cach end, a knave atthe top, and a knave at the bottom yi it. 

We have described the process thus minutely that the public may see the 
method by which we have arrived at the prediction we are now about to make, 
and in which we simply ask our readers to place confidence. We have pre- 
ferred the old imposing form ot the ancient soothsayers :— 

Windle, windle, spindle, spindle, 
Dwindle, dwindle, swindle, swindle. 
Bubble, bubble— Ugly Buck. 

Shall Orlando head the ruck ? 

Ask ye where Ratan shall be, 

I will answer, ‘ you shall see.’ 

Qui Tam is not one to wander. 
Who is he would back Leander ? 
Grumble, grumble, fumble, fumble, 
Loadstone, Momus, sium ble, stumble— 
*Tis the horse that first comes in, 
Shall alone the Derby win. 

AMERICAN DOINGS. 

The treaty of the United States fur the annexation of Texas, terminates 
characteristically enough with the words ‘ Dene at Washington.’ It is to be 
— that the Texians are the parties who have in the present instance, 

n ‘ Done at Washington.’ 

ON A RECENT JUDGMENT OF MR. JUSTICE PERRIN. 
His judgment, the reporters say, 
In various slips before him lay ; 
The circumstances, of course, explains 
The many slips that it contains. 

A Tricx witn Two Carps.—Procure two address cards belonging to 
some evangelical preacher and place in your card case. Then get dreadfully 
tipsy, and knock violently at people’s doors, and ring the bells. When appre: 
hended by two policemen, give each a card, with a promise of 5s, each 1! 
they will call at the address in the moming.— Punch 

A Coxmerciat. Country.—Chimneysweeper (in a car!)—I say, cabman, 
cut away, vill you, there’s a good un: or let me afore you ?—Cabman (look- 
ing behind, and driving more slowly)—Certainly ; you're in a ‘urry, nodoubt? 
Got bills: I ‘spose, to take up in the city ? 

A great drinker being at table, they offered him grapes at dessert. * Thank 
you,’ said he, pushing back the plate, ‘1 don’t take my wine in pills. 

Lorreairs.—Art-Unions, it seems. are ilegal, as coming under the de- 
nomination of lotteries, Marriage is a lottery. Are nut Matrimonial Un- 
ions, therefore, unlawful too? Punck rspecttully asks Lord Brougham, and 
other law lords, what they have to say to this? 
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REFORM OF CRIMINAL LAW. 


SPEECH OF LORD BROUGHAM. 


PBLIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON MONDAY THE I3TH OF May, ON THE 
SBCOND READING OF HIS BILL FOR EFFECTING A DIGESTP OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 


Lorp Broveuam, in moving the second reading of hisvill, after expressing 
the anxiety with which he approached the subject, and the reasons which in- 
duced him, as the originator of that commission which had introduced such 
jmporiant improvements in the criminal law, to bring forward the measure, 
proceeded to speak nearly as follows: -~ 


the seven reports of the common law commissioners, afterwards the ciminal 


stream which flows from those fountains from whence, as Lord Mansfield 
said, the law works itself pure—from that fountain of justice these sireams— 
streams, indeed, do | say 1—these rivers, these tides of law and of decisions, 


‘are perpetually rushing. 


Then, my lords, 1s it very mach to be wondered at that in all ages the great- 
est jawyers, the most venerable judges, and the most able reasoners upon the 
subject of jurisprudence, should have held that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment, and, above all, of all the lawyers of a country, to endeavour to digest 
these masses into something like order, in order to enable the people to know 
what is the law by which they are governed—what is the law which they are 


| bound to obey, and likewise to enable the judges to administer that law with 
Ix has been stated on a former occasion that this great measure originated in | 


comfort and satisfaction to themselves, and to the tull and undoubted content- 
ment of those who are subject to it? Your lurdships are aware that in the 


law commissioners, acting under a commission,issued when } held the great | fifth or sixth century of the Christian world there was an accumulation of 


seal. That commission required themespecially to consider the state of the | 


criminal law, with a view to its amendment, with a view to a mitigation ol 
the severity, and, above all, with a view to its being digested into one aniform 
code. These learned persons, of whose ability, of whose industry, and ot 
whose learning, it is ,impossible for me to speak with adequate praise, pro- 
ceeded to their task. ‘The result of their inquiries has, at least, corresponded 
with the proposition which I, myself, made in the House of Parliam nt, 
in the beginning of the year 1828. All these improvements of the law, all 
these inquiries into its present state, with a view to its present amendment, 
originated in a motion, which | predicted would not be opposed by any Gov- 
ernment and accordingly it bad been furthered, and not opposed by the Govern- 
ment, since the period I first proposed it. And great havejbeen the improve- 
ments inthe law since that time. Jt would not be an exaggeration if | were 
to describe these changes to be such that, if lawyers who flourished and who 
faded thirty years ago were to rise trom their sepulchres at this moment, they 
would not knuw that they were living in the country which their learning and 
genius had adorned—they would no longer recognise the code of law, whether 
respecting actions at law, or civil rights, or the remedy forcivil wrongs, or the 
jaw for the recovery of real property, and would rather believe that, having 
rested from their labours in a country governed by the law of England, they 
bad been restored to life in some new and distant clime. 

My lords, why do I urge this? Itis to show that [am tall of hope and 
sanguineexpectation that that only part of thelaw which was left unfinished 
by my motion of February, 1828, and which motion led to the labours of my 
poble and learned friend who was at the head of that commission, [ Lord 
Campbell,] and whore labours had introduced such great and salutary amend- 
ments in the law of the count#*y—that that only part which I lett untouched, 
and which I purposely deferred to a future occasion, the criminal law of 
England, is now fated by my humble and imperfect ministrations to experi- 
ence a similar change and similar adequate improvement. Oar criminal 
law is locked up in statutes, in the works of different oracles ot our law—it 
may be said to be only floating in theair of Westminster-hall ; and I willask 
how much longer are we tosuffer the criminal law to remain thus diffused— 
thus scattered about—that criminal law which we order every ene of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects athis peril to disobey—at his peril to be ignorant of—and at his 
peril, being ignorant of it, to disobey ? 

I know well that some persons entertain a repugnance to aj] attempts at a 
digest of the law, and, above all, to making the law a written text, instead of 
locking it up, and scattering it, as the common law is now locked up and 
scattered abroad. And Lord Mansfield, when at the bar, with his usual feli- 
city of expression, may be recollected by some noble and learned tnends of 
mine te have said—and, as I should despair of using language equal to his, I 
will quote the very words—Lord Mansfield, then Mr Murray, said, ‘ While 
the law remains an unwritten law, it works itself pure by rules drawn from 
the fountain of justice.’ My lords, | approach these fountains with venera- 
tion for the law, the springs of which are to work themselves pure. These 
fountains I approach, and I wish to quaffoff their streams, and to pluek some 
of the flowers which spangle their margin. 


‘Juvat integros accedere fontes 
Atque haurire : juvat novos decepere flores.’ 
Some of them, I thins, will prove to be new to your lordships—will prove to 
be new even to some of my noble and learned friends, whom | ask to join 
with me in the draught. 

The first point to which I will crave your lordships’ attention is that it by 
no means follows, because the law is not always reduced to writing, that 
therefore it is disencumbered from writing and printing. ‘There are thirty- 
two quarto volumes of printed public statutes, besides three times as many 
private acts. But! speak of the publicacts alone. There are above 30,000 
quarto printed books of and relating to the law. But these are not the foun- 
tains to which Lord Mansfield refers. He was talking of the common law, 
and he bade his hearers beware of reducing that common law to writing, be- 
cause, said he, su long as it is left vague—so long as il is left undetermined— 
so long as it is left fluctuating—it works itself pure by springs drawn from 
the fountain of justice. I will now look to this operation of the law working 
itself pure, and how it is performed by the judicial legislation of the coun- 
ry. 
The operation of the law working itself pure consists of the judges’ deci- 
sions, as a writien rule to guide the judges in nine cases out cf ten in making 
up their minds in the nice, difficult, and doubtful cases that come before their 
wibunal, and deciding them partly by the authority of text writers, partly by 
the decisions (perhaps the conflicting decisions) of former judges, and partly 
by their own conviction and knowledge of what they knew to be held to be 
the law in the profession. My lords, | will not go back beyond the time of 
Lord Mansfield, and [ will not say one word about the courts of equity—I 
speak alone of the courts of common law—of the court presided over by my 
noble and learned friend near me (Lord Denman,) and of the Courts of Com- 
mon Pieas and Exchequer ; and, as a specimen of the number of tomes of 
judicial legislation as some have called it, but which—as I do not wish to 
make use of any expression that may be considered offensive—I shall call 
the decision on points of law by the judges who have dealt with them, I will 
show to your lordships the mass of those judicial decisions, that has been ac- 
cumulating since the time—not when Lord Mansfield made use of that elo- 
quent expression—but trom the time only that Lord Mansfield lefi the bench, 
in 1806. 1 shall confine my retrospect to that period. 

There are 160 closely-printed bully volumes of decisions, to which, if we 
add 10 volumes of decisions at nisi prius, we shall have 170 of these thick 
volumes of printed booxs, containing the decisions only of the courts of com- 
mon law, without a single tome being reckoned of the decisions of the 
eourts of equity or of the courts of Ireland. I speak,‘ then, of the three 
courts of common law inthe hall near me, and of the decisions in those 
courts there are 170 volumes, or 150,000 pages ot print, all of which it be- 
comes and behoves the judges and practitioners in those courts to be ac- 
quainted and to make themselves familiar with; if man can make himself 
familiar with sach a mass as that which itis painful to mention and fright- 
ful to contemplate. 

1 now hold in my hand a volume of three hundred pages, closely printed 

—s0 closely that I, at my time of life, cannot read it with my unassisted 
sight, and upon large pages, being about equal io the Code Napoleon, which 
contains the commun law, as well as the statute law of France. Your lord- 
ships, perhaps, will think that this volume, then, isa digest of the common 
law or of the statute law of this country; or perhaps you may think that it 
is a consolidation or combination of the combined common and statutary law. 
No ; but peradventure your lordships may think that this volume is a digest 





or index of these 160 volumes of reports, with their 150,000 pages ol print. 


many centuries of legislation, of senatorial decrees, and prtorial edicts. So 
long atime could not have lapsed without a bulk of this kind having aceumu- 
lated upon the hands of law-givers and judges—so much so indeed was this 
the case, that it was said among the Romans the law was— 
*Mutorum camelorum onus.’ 

Now, I believe, instead of the ship of the desert, it would require the ship of 
the salt fuam to sustain the burden of that law which has succceded to the law 
of the Romans. But at the same time it is not tree that Justinian was the 
first who embraced this magnificent and useful work ; for that great man, the 
greatest amongst warriors, tne second only amongst orators, wondertuliy com 
bining within himself those vocations ordinarily sv dissimilar, so seldom uni- 
ted; and, beyond all doubt, the most accomplished man of any age of the 
world—Cesar—had, as we find by his biographer, Suetonius, originally 
grasped, with his great genius and ambition, the same work thatJustinian al- 
terwards performed, ‘Jus civile ad certum moduin redigere atque ex im- 
mensu diverasque legum copia.’ Any one reading these words might imag- 
ine that it was a description of Latin in the law of England, but no, it is one 
of the Roman law—‘ Optimaque quaque et necessaria in paucissimos conlerre 
libros.’ 

But I now come at once to our own history, and here I fortify and build my- 
self up in what might be called by some speculative and visionary theory, 
notwithstanding the necessity which I have shown for this work, by authoni- 
ties which I shall presently show to your lordships. So early as in the reign 
of Edgar an attempt was made, although in that age the bulk of English law 


| must have been slight with that compared with the present day, at the con- 


struction of a code; and Bacon tells us that Edgar collected tne laws of the 
kingdom, and gave them the strength of a faggot bound, which were formerly 
dispersed. 

ut without dwelling upon time of so remote an antiquity, | will come at 
once to that great and most comprehensive of intellects—Lord Baecon—who 
wrote both diffusely and profusely upon the subject, and be said, ‘ There is a 
further inconvenience of penal laws, obsolete and out of use, for that it brings 
a gangrene neglect, and habit of disobedience upon other wholesome laws that 
are fit to be continued in practice and execution, so that our laws endure the 
torment uf Mezentius— 


‘ The living die in the arms of the dead,’ 

And nothing can be worse surely than to have so many laws unrepealed, be- 
lieved to be obsolete, and which men get in the habit of disobeying, a habit, 
which extending, as Lord Bacon has ut, like a gangrene to the livin's parts of 
the law, by disobeying the obsolete, men began to disobey the laws by force — 
Lord Bacon concluded by saying, in rejation to the laws, that a digest thereot 
would be ‘an excellent work ot honour to your Majesty's times,’ But Lord 
Bacon was a philosopher; he shines more, perhaps, in the walks of science 
than in those of the law; and I shall be told that mere lawyers would be of the 
same opinion. But what say you if | bring as an authorily Sie Edward 
Coke, who, God wot, was no philosopher, no visionary speculator, but so pro- 
found a lawyer, that he is to this day received among practical lawyers as 
the greatest of practical lawyers 7—{'The noble and learned lord here read an 
extract from Sir E. Coke to the effect tollowing:]—‘To repeal many penal 
statutes that have become antiquated and obsolete, and making of one plain 
pompeetone Jaw, divided into parts or articles, so that every subject may know 
the aw he has to obey, were a necessary work and a singular commenda- 
t on, 

If the authority of Lord Coke be insufficient, there is one who was neither 
philosopher nor lawyer,but who was yet an eneiny te all innovations whaisoev- 
er, andremarkable for his addiction to everything established, and his resolve 
to set his face against all change ; a prince to whom we, as Englishmen, owe 
a deep debt of gratitude never to be paid, because it was by his firm determina 
tion to uphold what he called his indefeasible rights that the liberties of this 
country were won, and were planted, and have flourished. ‘That prince de- 
clared his opinion that a digest of the laws were well worthy a Parliament to 
sit for the purpose. 

The next opinion I shall quote is that of Sir Matthew Hale. That learned 
chief judge spoke of the great bulk ot books which had then become necessary 
by process of time; butat that time the books in bulk were, in proportion to 
those of this day, asthe box which I see on the table is to the building in 
which I address your lordships. But the chief judge said, ‘ When we con- 
sider how great a bulk of books has become necessary in process of time, how 
many printed revelations of the same thing, how many disagreeing in the 
courts, how many seeming contradictory opinions, it appears that a corpus ju- 
ris civilis is much to be desired,’ 

{ will now, my lords, leave these authorities for that of the Legislature it- 
self, and see how it has acted. In 1650 a commission sat upon the subject, of 
which Whitelock was first lord commissioner. In 1661 and 1662 a commis- 
sion was issued, of which Sir Matthew Hale, the chief jadgs, Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, afierwards Lord Shafiesbury, and Rushbrooke, the author of 
the historical collections, were members. ‘I'here was another committee in 
1656, of which Sergeant Maynard and Atkins, afterwards a judge, were mem- 
bers. In 1653, to show that men of all kinds, of all colours of opinion, joined 
in the same work, there was another committee, of which General Harrison 
and a citizen, who gave his name to the House as Barebunes, were members. 
I passswiltly over the remaining part of that century, and the next, and I come 
to-a resolution of both Houses of Parliament, in which it was held to be high- 
ly expedient the great work should be performed, and the Commons passed a 
vote to thar effect. | have yet the satisfaction in closing my list of high author 
ities on this subject with the name of a right honourable friend of mine—an 
ornament of the other House, and a member of her Majesty’s Government — 
I mean Sir R. Peel—who, in 1825, introduced a measure for digesting and 
consolidating all the laws relating to a large class of offences against property. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: Statutary law, 

Lord BROUGHAM: Yes, statute law ; and the words of my right honour- 
able friend cannot be too ofien repeated, or too highly praised :— He thought 
the real value of high official station was, that it empowered the leadefs to 
further such vast improvements,’ 

My lords, I have spoken of digesting the whole of the criminal Jaw, or the 
whole of the statute law, civil as well as criminal, and not merely the statute 
but the common iaw. My statement of the manner in which the common 
law is locked up, or diffused or scattered in the books in which alone it is to 
be found, isa sufficient argument, were there none other, for not excluding 
the common law from the inquiry. But when I come to the criminal law of 
the land the case becomes much stronger, and I will presently show your lord- 
ships why. Can anything equal the ahsurdity of continuing your code of 
criminal law in your statulary or written law, and leaving out all that is con- 
tained in your common law, when you reflect for one moment What must be 


No such thing. Peradventure, then, your lordships may think that it is a di- | the language which the lawgiver holds upon this subject to those he calls up- 
gest of the reports of the last three years of the present century. Notso. It! on to obey, under the severest penalties? He tells them, ‘Disobey at your 


i an index to the reports of cases in the courts of Westminster-hall tor one 


year only—the year 1842. And the digest of the whole reports for the last 90 : 


years (from 1752 to last year) occupies four immense volumes, containing 


peril; here is the law, written so plain that he who runs may read,’ ‘ Bat,’ 
asks the subject, ‘is thisallthe law?’ ‘ Very far from it,’ replies the legisla- 
tor; ‘it is not above one fourth or one filth of thelaw you have to obey; but 


8,000 pages and upwards. And the mass of reports to which these massive | Where you are to find the rest is more than [ean tell.’ This is the language 


volumes are but the digest and the index, it becomes a lawyer—I will not say 
a student, for a student cannot purchase them—but it becomes every lawyer 
wh» practises to buy and make himself the holder of. 

‘here are 1,100 and odd volumes of law—I speak of the decisions on re- 
poits—which it becomes every lawyer to possess ; and which, also, it becomes 

ery lawyer to try to read if he dare; which i becomes those judges who 
have contributed yearly to increase the mass, and not becomes, but behoves 
‘oer to read, understand, and inwardly digest—(laughter )—because they will 
t called upon overtly to give the result of that digest in the jadgments that 

‘y bave to pronounce, between man and man, in civil or criminal cases. 

Your loraships may think this process has ceased. But, no; it is going 
v0 yearby year, and going on more vigorously than ever—it is going on with 
interest and compound interest added; and for every volume that was pub- 
ished half a century ago, and added to the mass, there are now at least ten 
or twelve every year. 

_ But how many workmen are employed, and that constantly and unremit- 
Ungly, in reducing to writing the judgments of these learned judges. There 
are fifty-nine learned gentlemen engaged in that occupation, and every year 
trom twelve to fifteen of the volumes they produce are to be added to the li- 
brary of the lawyer—a mass in the whole which defies a moderate fortune t 
possess—a mass which defies any degree of industry to master, which defies 
any degree of memory to retain, and which defies any degree of perspicacity 
to disentangle, This is the stream, copious and continuous—the perennial 


which the lawgiver holds—‘ Obey me at your peril, but I cannot tell you what 
is the law—disobey me at your peril, but | cannot tell you what yoa are to 
obey. The written law you have, but for the remaining part you must find 
it out for yourself in the best way you are able, bot 1 cannot tell you where i: 
is to be found. Itisto be found in the thirty quarto volumes of statute law, 
in the 150,000 closely-printed pages of reports, and if you want an index it is 
contained in 8,000 pages, but more | am bound not to tell you. Neverthe- 
less disobey me at your peril.’ I think that the statate and common law are 
blended, that the legislator cannot sever them, that we ought to blend them, 
and theta digest of the common law is due in humanity to the people who are 
subject to it. 

I have heard arguments against reducing the common law towriting, It is 
said, so long as it remains unwritten judges can, by construction, contract or 
stretch it at their pleasure, and accommodate it to the varying circumstances 
of each case, and the varymg state of society upon which it acts 

My lords, to my uninformed mind it appears that anything more decisive 
against an unwritten ‘aw cannot be advanced, beceuse what I want i this— 
that the judges sba!! not have anything of the kind to be left to them—thet 
they shail not have it left to them to coptract or expand the law at plessure. 
What I want is, one fixed rule. Let that rule be shown him, and let bim on- 
derstand it, and govern himself by it. Bat, if there be any part of the law to 
which that ability to expand or contract the law by construction applies less 
than another, it the criminal law, because that does not vary with cases and 








——— * a 


with the stages of society. Murder, and theft, and larceny, were the same in 
the days of Edgar ae in the days of Coke, or Hale, or James I. It varies not 
irom age to age. Li there bo any subject upon which you can safely make a code, 
and reduce the unwritten to written law, itis the criminal law, But when that 
passes, as I know it must and will | will not, forthe sake of catching « palt 
and temporary advantage in favour of a criminal code, abandon my stronghold, 
which is this—denying that any part of the law should be left nnreduced to a 
digest, and that any jadge. if he ve an hovest and sensible man, wishes to have 
that power of making the law instead of declaring the law aken away, 

Let us for a moment consider the situation in which the judge is placed ia 
a complicated case of facts. Suppose him called upon to decide a case of diffi- 
enlty and duubt. Figure to yourself the position of that judge. The case is 
new ; no statute has dealt with it; no exactly parallel case is found on the 
buoks. What is heto do! In the first place, he has to go through that satate 
law which, although it does nut touch the case, may furnish him with anslo- 
gies ; then he has to look into what has beer written by learned men of form- 
er years, who may or may not have treated of the point, and from whose |a- 
bours he may hope to gain some ecintila of light to guide bim in his dark and 
thorny path—then he has to collect al! the cases which may fornish any analo- 
gies. ‘Thos is he left to wade and grope io darkness through all these volumes 
of cases, in order to fied something bearing upon the case in question—some- 
thing like it, and upon each case he finds, if cxse there be, there arises an ar- 
gument how near it comes to the pomt before hins—how far it differs ; whether 
the judgment upon the former case bears upon the present, or whether it was 
but an arbitrary dictum. Upon esch and every case arises a dispute whether 
it be applicable in principle to the present point. In all thie endless confusion 
of doubts and difficulties, which cast darkness rather than light upon the path 
of the judge—beyond al! this * visible obscure’ he has got to grope hia way in 
order to satisfy himself, not what is the law, for that he cannot do, but bon 
ueat hecan get to a reasonable guess, consistently with his own Opmion, and 
not in the teeth of theexpress authority laid down by some text writers—how 
near he can arrive 10 a hint, to a glimmer of the law, and how he may turn and 
apply it to this new and knotty point. Think how great a relief it would be to 
the judge if, instead of the enormous mass 1 have mentioned, he were referred to 
a code, or articles, where were recorded the vpinions of Government, and 
where he might read what the lawgivers had determined upon the very ques- 
tion. 

1 speak not merely upon speculation and conjecture. | have had the task 
of adminisieging justice in many of the most highly important cases, for fif- 
teen years—-no shoit or inconsiderable portion of the professional life of any 
man, still of his judcial life; I must add my testimony to that of other judges, 
that I hardly remember a day, during all that period, of jadicial occupation 
that I did not experience a painful feeling of embarrassment, occasioned by a 
wantot code of a written — in this country, 
But we are told that with a written code cases of dispote would still be 
found, and thatthe law would not work itself clear, so as to apply to each 
question, ‘To be sure. Who ever said that any work of any man was per- 
fection, save and except, indeed, that common law itself which has been so 
pronounced, and of which | have given you a specimen ? Who ever dream- 
ed—who was ever wild enough to imagine—that after he had made a digest 
of law written and unwritten, statuary law and common law, that there would 
cease to be disputes in courts of justice, thatthere would cease to be occasion 
for barristers and judges, that there would be an end to litigation, or that there 
would be an end to publication of commentaries 1 Many of these commen- 
taries may be useless, many of great value; but i! you put in one balance 
your commentaries and your new law, and in the other your 1,150 volumes, 
the latter would give way. 
It was said that the Code Napoleon was already labouring under the weight 
of commentary. On this point I would read to you: lordships the opinion 
oft my learned and esteemed friend Monsieur Dapin, who Was the most suc- 
eesstu! pree itioner in France, is now Procureur-General, and at the head of 
the law, and was consulted officially in that capacity by the American com- 
missioners who were appointed to form a digest of American law, They 
had put the question to Mousieur Dupin which | [Lord Brougham] have just 
men ioned. In eulogising the Code Civile he says it is neither too long nor 
too short, drawn up in plain language, the rules well and clearly laid down. 
He touched on what is the universal topic of complaint among all men in 
b'rance—rulers, lawgivers, practical men, and law yers—the evil of the constant 
endless division of property, which is one of the greatest mischiefs that can 
beilal a country, whether you regard its agricultural effects or its political. 
He concludes by observing that the civil criminal codes as such have 
been productive of the greatest benefit; they have delivered us from the ab- 
surdities of our ancient law. 
I reckon this, my lords, as one of the best testimonies I can adduce ; for M. 
Dupin, far from being enamoured of codes, was originally one of the scep- 
tics, and used formerly to urge the same objection which here is so often Tn 
men's mouths against the reducing the written law tw a mere digest [though 
experience has now modified his opinion ]—that the next law would be over- 
whelmed under its commentaries. 
Among the various advantages which the reduction of the written and un- 
written law to a digest produces, I will remind your lordships of the main 
one—that it” enables the subject to know what he is to obey, as well as the 
Segeye | to know how he should counsel his client, and the judge to know 
ow he is to decide on his cause, I may be allowed to give your lordships a 
few examples of the state of confusion and uncertainty in which our law now 
stands, written or unwritten ; and, if there be such uncertainty in its written 
parts, it may safely be assumed that there is as much in the unwritten. 

As to the written, the learned commissioners have collected no less than 
thirteen definitions of the crime of thefi—a crime, be it remembered, for 
which about 12,000 persons are tried yearly—tive of which definitions are to- 
tally diverse, and they are by judges as well as text writers, 

As to the general state of the law, there are now 1,540 statuets in being, 
653 of which are repealed or supposed to be repealed direetly bv Pariiament ; 
142 are repealed or supposed to be repealed by implication; 234 are, but most 
inaccurately, called obsolete, because in England there is no such thing as 
an obsolete statote. It has been laid down beyond contradiction that a stat- 
ute cannot be obrolete. A statute may be no longer applicable forthe circum- 
stances of the day, bat they might be enforced if any body chose to put them 
in foree. Of 476 which are repealed or supposed tu be repealed by implica- 
tion, or said to be obsolete, that is, never acted upon, how many do your lord- 
ships think it is quite doubtful whether they are repealed or in force’ Very 
nearly one half, 142. How are you to tell whether these are or are not the 
existing law of the land’ Dut besides, there are two or three scores of sta- 
tutes supposed to be repealed directly—not obsolete, not by implicat'on— 
about which it is perfectly impossible to know whether they are repealed or 


I will take as an example the 3d and 4th Henry VI, c. 10, which makes it 
a most grave offence, severely punishable, for any person to have in his pos- 
session the images taken out of a church; but, n, there is a merciful pro- 
viso, except those of a nobleman, or other persons who are not reputed samte, 
ro that if | were to take an image out of a church, if it were of « reputed saint, 
I should be liable to the severest peaekions but if it were of anybody who was 
not so reputed—of any of my noble friends near me, for instance—I should es- 
cape a penalty entirely—(Laughter). Suppose it was my noble end learned 
friend on the woolsack, I might without fear take bim—( Laughter) 

LORD CAMPBELL : No, no ; he is 4 samt without bemg repated.—(A 
laugh ) 

LORD BROUGHAM : Well, repute i# required, This act was subse- 
quently repealed, but King James |. repealea the repealing act ; and therefore 
there 1s the greatest doubt whether the original act of Parliament is not re- 
vived. Again, there is the 32d of Henry VIIL.—the law of maintainance—no 
one can tell as tothat. ‘Then there is the 23d Henry VIII, for the attmat of 
juries finding false verdicts. Some say it is repealed; I do not know whether 
it is obsolete or not; but | know that Lord Ellenborough, being very much 
diveatishied with several verdicts which went against his opinions, threatened 
the yory in his place with the 23d Henry VIII, whieh, he said, it was « great 
mistake to think was repealed. 

There is another ac’, whieh, forthe second offence, preseribes the penalty 
of imprisonment for life,to any person, who, by fond, fantastic prophecies 
shail attempt the stirring up of faction; I have heard many noble persons in 
this House deal.ng in this offence with sufficient frequency, and prodigal of 
their prophecies too, without any thought of punishment being inflicted—(A 
laugh ) Then there is the 26th of Henry VIL, and the 5th and 6th of Henr 
V1, as to which no man can tell whether they are repealed or not, whic 
meke it capital for any person to call the sovereign a tyrant, infidel, or echis- 
matic. So that if any person 140 years ago, had happened to tell the trath 
respecting King William, of glorious memory, and say that he was a Presby- 
terian, or » schiematic, he would have been guilty of high treason, and no man 
can tell whether this is so now or not. 

There is another act of Henry VIJ., crue] and brutal, like meny others of 
that tyrant—for so he was, and a schismatic at least, if not an infide|—but the 
first defender of the faith, passed an act of the most atrocious kind, that if 
any person, after committing treason, became a lunatic, he should be punished 
capitally, notwithstanding he could not to the indictmen:. Now, no 








man can tell whether that act is or not. 
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ve called out these as samples ; no man can tell whether the acts stand 
i book or not. pfoe acts = justly yy oon —— 
to entangle the unwary su yect ; in wait to awo at 
unespected Roketet they ae Bef which, though frozen, are not dead ; 
and which the heat of party, or Malignity of private revenge, may warm 
into life to sting the innocent victim. Asan examp le of this, will remind 
your that by the act of Queen Elizabeth, of glorivus memory, who- 
ever shall neglect to go io church for three successive Sundays shall pay a 
shilling. It wust be to bis own parish charch ; and I am sure, though all of 
us go twice on Sundays to churca, it is very generally not to our own parish 
church—(A laugh ) Three years ago I presented a petition from three men 
confined at that time in Lancaster prison by the sentence of the justice, fur 
3, 149. damages and costs. Aniniormation was laid against them, not for 
absenting themselves from church, but for whet the agricultural and judicial 
mind holds @ much more grievous offence than any absence from the church 
—I{ mean poaching. he information, however, failed, and the justice, learned 
im the law, would tave been compelled to dismiss the prisoners, had he not 
himeelf of asking them, “ But were you at church last Sunday 1” 
“Oh, no.” * Or the Sunday before 1" “On, no.” “Or the Sunday before 
that ?”—"' Oh, no.’’ “Then 1'li convict you all im the fine of Is." They 
were imprisoned eleven wecks, and, to show how utterly inconceivable and 
unintelligible this sentence was to many persons, a a honourable friend 
of mine, who read the letser which I addressed to Sir James Graham, wrote 
mca letter, expressing the greatest anxiety for my reputation as alawyer and 
said | must have great reason to complain of my printers, for they had made 
@ most ridiculous blunder’ having printed “ poaching” instead of ** preaching.” 
The writer, m fact, thought the fine had been inflicted on the men as field- 
preachers who attended conventicles—(A laugh.) 

The natural and ary quence of this state of the law is that the 
lawgiver does not see lis way any more than the judge, or the party, or the 
counsel, and, consequently, the most absurd and injurious bluaders are perpet- 
ually committed. 

‘Ths leads me to mention another element in the confusion. I have stated 
the buik and mass of the volume, and the statutes, the confusion of the deci- 
sions and de fnitions, and that other necessary evilia the present state of the 
unwritten law, that filty-nine workmen are constantly employed in shovel- 
ling out volumes on the public of the reports of the law cases. — 

Another evil is the sirange way in which the statutes are entitled, and their 
objects jumped together, The 31s George IL, c. 23, incladed very dissim- 

ilar rior carrying sugar (rom the colonies to foreign parts, the prevent- 
tion of frauds by retailers, and abuses in the measurement of coalsin the city 
and liberties of Westminster, and the preventing of the destruction of mad- 
der-root [he 29th George I1.was passed for preventing robbery, for regulat- 
ing places of eacertainmeat, for the burning of gorse and fern, for regalat- 
ing disorderly houses, aid the conduct of attorneys’ and solicitors’ clerks — 
(A . The 22d George IL., was for preventing executions, for repairing 
the locks ia the Thames, tor awending the laws regulating the assize of bread, 
for regulating the conduct of atvoraeys—(a laug)—for allowing the people 
Quakers to affirm instead uf swearing. 

[The noble and learned lord here proceeded to give other instances of the 
inconvenience felt from the misapprehension of the law and the existence of 
statutes which, though presumed to be obsolere, were still in being, and then 
continued bis remarks | 

The courte of law ace bound, and when any of these obsolete acts arc put 
in force they are obliged, to help the ian who, from private revenge of any 
other motive, heats the viper iuto life and mischief, {t is your lordsiips’ part 
to apply an effectual remedy to the evil by removing those laws which ought 
no longer to be suffered to disgrace the statute bouk. 

I have now, my lords, stated the principles on which I think it necessary 
to proceed in preparing a digest of the criminal law. { have now also shortly 
to remind you of the manner in which the task is performed in the present 
measure. All the definitions are good—all the light is taken that could be 
got from the commentaries, text writers, or analagous enactments of law in the 
statute bouk, or in the jadgiments in the recorded cases. All these suurces of 
information and light are applied to, and, by a fair and judicious use of them, 
the true principles and true definition are stated and submitted to your lordships' 
consideration. If you should acc .mplish this great work, and should at length 

reduce into one digested body, Juminuus in ite deductions, clear and logical in 
ite arrangements, and symmetrical in us form, and, above all, easily read, un- 
dersiood, and remembered by the subject who is to obey, the counsel who 1s to 
advise, and the judge who is to decide, then, my lords, you will counter upon 
your country an inestimable blessing, and upon yourselves lasiing renown . 
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before been declared unla 





erwise ; or to ship, transtip, 
Ship, Vessel, or Boat, Money, 


which Obyects and Contracts have herein-before been declared unlawfa! ; or 


gating or entering and embarking on board, of any Ship, Vessel, or Boat, 
as Caplain, Master, Mate, petty Officer, Surgeon, Supercargo, Seaman, Ma- 


or Buat is actually employed, or is in the same Voyage, or upon the same 
Occasion, in respect of which they shall so take the charge or Command, or 
navigate or enter and embark, or comtract so to do as aforesaid, intended to be 
employed in accomplishing any of the Objects or the Contracts in relation to 
the Objects which Objects and Contracts have herein-before been cvclared 
unlawiul; of to insure or to contract for the insuring of any Slaves, or any 


aged or employed in accomplishing any of the Objects or the Contracts in re- 

ation to the Objects which Objects and Contracts have herein-before been 

declared unlawful: And whereas it is expedient that from and afier the Com- 

mencement of this Act the Provisions of the said Act herein-before recited 

shall be deemed to apply to, and extend to render unlawful, and to prohibit 

the several Acts, Matters, and Things therein mentioned when committed by 

British Subjects in Foreign Countries and Settlements not belonging to the 

British Crown, in like Manner and to all Intents and Purposes as if the same 

were done or commited by such Persons within the British Dominions, Colo- 

nies, or Settlements ; and it is expedient that further Provisions should be 

made tor the more effectual Suppression of the Slave Trade, and of certain 

Practices tending to promote and encourage it: Be it thereiore enacted by 

the Queen’s most Excellent aon ase ( by and with the Advice and Consent 

of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parlia- 

ment assembled, and by the Auhority of the same, That all the Provisions 

of the said consolidated Slave Trade Act herin-betore recited and of this pres- 

ent Act shall, from and after the coming into operation of this Act, be deem- 

ed to extend and apply to British Subjects wheresoever residing or being, and 

whether within the Dominions of the British Crown or of any Foreign 

Country ; and all the several Matters and things prohibited by the said con- 
solidated Slave Trade Act or by this present Act, when comimniited by Brilish 
Sunjects, whether within the Dominions of the British Crown or in any For- 
eign Country, except only as is herein-after excepted, shall be deemed and 
taken to be Offences committed against the said several Acts respectively, 
and shall be dealt with and punished accordingly : Provided nevertheless, that 
nothing herein contained shall repeal or alter any of the Provisions of the 
said Act. 

IL. And be it declared and enacted, That all Persons holden in Servitude 
as Pledges for Debt, and commonly called ‘Pawns,’ or by whatsoever other 
Name they shall be ca!led or known, shall forthe Purpose of the said consoli- 
dated slave Trade Act, and of an Act passed in the Third and Fourth Years of 
the reign of King Wiliam the Fourth, intitaled An Adi for the Abolition of Sla- 
very throughout the British Colontes, for promoting the Industry of the manumitted 
Slaves, and for compensating the Persons hitherto entitled to the Service of swch 
Slaves, andof this present Act, be deemed and construed to be Slaves or Per- 
sons intended to be dealt with as Slaves. 

IL. And whereas it is expedient to make further Provision for the Trial 
and Punishment of Offenders; be it enacted, That all Offences against the 
consolidated Slave Trade Act or against this presen’. Act, which shall be com- 
mitted by British Subjects vut of this United Kingdom, whether within the 
Dominions of the British Crown or in any Foreign Country, or by Foreign- 
ers within the Britist Dominions, except in places where the British Admiral 
has Jurisdiction, may be taken cognizance of, inquired into, tried, and deter- 
mined accor(ting to the provisions of an Act passed in the Ninth Year of King 
George the Fourth, intituled An Act for consolidating and amending the Statutes 
in England relative to the Offences against the Person. 

IV. And whereas the Provisions heretofore made for the hearing and de- 
termining in England of Offences committed against the Acts for the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade in Places out of this United Kingdom have been 
found ineffectual, by reason of the D fficulty of proving in this Kingdom 
Matters and Things done elsewhere ; be it enacted, ‘I'hat in all Cases of In- 
dictment or Information laid or exhibited in the Court of Queen’s Bench for 
Misdemeanors or Offences committed against the said Acts or against this 








realizing the plan of Edgar, the Saxon king, who would, as Lord Bacon said, 
have had the law bound up in a faggot, that 1 might keep orderly together , 
realizing the boast of Lord Bacon to his sovereign, that this would be a work 
conferting honour oo his own reign and useful for the time to come ; following 
the counsel of the great practic.! lawyer, tho great judge, the highest authority 
for our law we have on record, Lord Coke himself, who said shat a code of laws, 
digested into method, and reduced into sepurate orticles, as this code ir, would 
be a work well worthy of the age, and confer a lasting benefit on mankind ; 
realizing the wish of the first of the Stuarts who reigned in this country —the 
enemy of innovation, the frend of old institutions, the bigoted adversary of all 
alative change, who said that sach a work was worthy of summoning a 
arhament to sit only upon that matter; and realizing the wish of that most 
venerabie, perhaps, of all magistrates who have ever shed a lustre upon West- 
mineter-hall, or given honour to his own profession —I wean Lord Hale, who 
seid that, considering the mass to which our law books had in process of time 
accumulated, »0 that if he had lived to see the heap in our own days, exceed- 
ing all bounds and passing all belief, he would have wanted words to express 
his astonisnment—who said that it would be worthy of the Parlamenut and the 
country tu make one close, methodical digest of the whole—and accomplish- 
ing @ work which has been interrupied by every class of statesmen, frown Finch 
and his companions, Atkyns and Whielock, down to Barebones and Harrison, 
as if every kind of inteilect, from the greatest tu the meanest were alike sensidle 
of ite necessity—and lastly, accomplishing the work which both Houses of 
Parliament m 1526, by unanimous resolution, recommended to be done wit 0 .t 
delay. Those who began it well have a right to conclude it well; and the 
great register of the criminal law, the only one who has as yet successfully 
applied himsell to that good work, is the present Prime Minister of England 
High nnd official station, large wflueace, are chiefly to be valued becuse they 
give those who posse-s them the power to do such good works as these 
My lords, I do not apologise for having ‘etained you so long, considering the 
importance of the subject ; and | shali only add, that | intend vo ask your lore- 
ships, should you give this bill a second reading, o refer 1 to a select com- 
mittee above stairs to consider its provisions, ‘Lo this | now respectfully but 
earnestly ask your lordshipsto consent, by giving the bill a second reading 
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SLAVE TRADING BY BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


(The following is an authentic copy of the act of Parliament passed, for- 
bidding British subjects in foreign cuuntries from trading in slaves:] 


ANNU SEXTO ET SEPTIMO VICTORIA REGINZ. 

Car. xeovii.—An Act for the more effectual Suppre<sion of the Slave 
Trade. (2tth Angust, 1843.) 
WHEREAS an Act was passed in the Fifth Year of the Reign of King 

George the Fourth, intituled An Act to amend and consolidate the Laws rela- 

ting to the Abolition of the Slave Trade, whereby it is enacted (among other 

things,) that it shall not be lawful (except in such special Cases as are here- 
inafter mentioned) for any Persons to deal or trade in, purchase, sell, barter, 
or transter, or to contract lor the dealing or tradiag in, Purchase, Sale, Bar- 
ter, or ransfer ot Slaves ot Persons intended to be dealt with as Slaves; or 
to earry away or remove, or to contract for the en away or removing 
of Slaves or other Persons as or in order to their being dealt with as Slaves ; 
or to import or bring, or to contract tor the importing or bringing, into any 

Place whatsoever, Slaves of other Persons as or in order to their being dealt 

with as Siaves; or to ship, tranship, embark, receive, detain, or confine on 

beard, or to contract for the shipping, ee embarking, receiving, 
detaining, or confining on board of any Ship, Vessel, or Boat, Slaves or oth- 
er Persons for the Purpose of their being carried away or removed as or in 
order to their being dealt with as Slaves ; or to ship, anship, embark, re- 
ceive, detain, or confine on beard, or to contract for the shipping, tranship- 
tas, embarking, receiving, detaining, or confining on board, of any Ship, 

essel, or Boat, Slaves or other Persons for the Parpose of their being im- 
ported or brought into any Place whatsoever as or in order to their being dealt 
with as Slaves , or to fit out, man, navigate, equip, despatch, use, employ 
let, of take to freight or on hire, or to contract tor the fiuing out, manning, 
navigating, equipping, despatching, using, employing, leuing, or taking to 

freight or on hire, any Ship, Vessel, or Boat, in order to accomplish any o! 

the Ubjects or the Contracts in relation to the Objects which Objects anc 

Contracts have herein-befure been declared uniawtul ; or to le dor advance, 

or become Security for the Loan or Advance, or to contract for the lending 
or advancing, or becoming Security for the Loan or Advance of Money, 

Goods, or Etfects, employed or to be employed in accomplishing any of the 

Objectsor the Cowracts in relation to the Objects which Objects and Coo- 

tracts have herein-before been declared unlawful; or to become Guarantee or 

Security, of to contract for the becoming Guaranice or Security, for Agents 


resent Act in any Places out of the United Kingdom, and within any British 

olony, Settlement. Plantation, or Territory, it shall and may be lawtnl for 
Her Majesty’s said Court, upon Motion to be made on behalf of the Prosecu- 
tor or Defendant, to award a Writ or Writs of Mandamus, requiring the Chief 
Justice or other chief judicial Officer in such Colony, Settlement, Plantation, 
or Territory, who are hereby respectively authorized and required according- 
ly to hold a Court, with all convenient Speed, for the Examination of Wit- 
nesses and receiving other Procts concerning the Matters charged in such In- 
dictments or Informations respectively, and in the meantime to cause public 
Notice to be given of the holding of such Courts, and Summonses to be is- 
sued for the Attendances of Witnesses and of Agents and Counsel of the Par- 
ties; andsuch E amination as aforesaid shall be then and there openly and 
pubiicly taken in the said Court viva voce, upon the respeciive Oaths of the 
Persons examined, and be reduced to Writing, and be sent to Her Majesty in 
Her Court of Queen’s Bench (in maanerset forth and prescribed in an Act 
passed in the (hiteenth Year of George the Third, Chapter Sixty-three, in- 
titaled An act for establishing certain Regularions for the better Management of 
Affairs of East ‘ndia Company as well in india as in Europe); and such De- 
positions, being duly taken and returned according to the Intentand Meaning 
of this Act,shall be allowed and read, and shall be deemed as good and com- 
pe ent Evidence as if such Witnesses had been present and sworn, and exam- 
ed viva voce at any Trial tor such Misdemeanours and Offences as aforesaid in 
Her Majesty’s said Court of Queen’s Bench, any Law or Usage to the con- 
trary thereot notwithstanding. 

V. Proviied always, and be it enacted, That in all the Cases in which the 
holding or taking of Slaves shall not be prohibited by this or any other Act of 
Parliament, it shall be lawiul to sell and transfer such Slaves, any thing in 
this or any otber Act contained notwithstanding: 

Vi. Provided always, and be it enacted, That nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall be taken to subject to any Forfeiture, Punishment, or Penalty 
any Person not transferring or receiving any Snare in any Joint Stock Com- 
pany established before the Passing of this Act in respeci to any Slave or 
Slaves in the Possession of such Company hefore ach Time, or for selling 
any such Slave or Slaves which were lawtully in his Possession at the Time 
of passing this Act, or which such person shail or may have become pos- 
sessed of or envitled unto bona fide prior to such Sale, by Inheritance, Devise, 
Bequest, Marriage, or otherwise by Operations of Law. 

Vit. And be it enacted, That this Act shail be deemed aud taken to be in 
force and to have effec! from and after the First Day of Norember in the Year 
One thousand eight hundred and forty-three, and not before. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE CONSULS CONCERNING THE ACT. 


Foreion Orrice, December 31st, 1843. 

Sin—By the 26th Section of your General Instructions you were furnished 
with a copy of the 5th George IV., cap. 113, entitled “ An Act to amend and 
consolidate the Laws relating to the abolition of the Slave Trade,” and you 
were enjoinet to keep a watchful eye upon all undertakings for trading in 
Slaves within tne District of your Consulate. You were further told that 
whenever you had reason to suspect that British subjects, or British capital 
were engaged or concerned in the carrying of this traffic, you were faithfully 
to repor(the same to the Secretary of State, in order that steps might be taken 
for putting a stop to such criminal acts, and for bringing to punishment the 
offenders aguinst the laws of their country. 

I now transmit to you, for your information, two copies of an Act passed 
during the last session of Parliament, entitled “ An Act for the more effectual! 
suppression of the Slave Trade,” in which the prohibitionscortained in the first 
named Act are recited in considerable detail, and it is declared, that all the 
several matters and things prohibited therein are forbidden to be done by Bri- 
tish subjects, wherever residing, or being, whether in any counties or settle- 
ment not belonging to the British crown, or within the British dominions, 
colonies, or settlements. 

I have to instruct you to cause a copy of this Act of Parliament to be af- 
fixed in some conspicuous part of your office, and to take the proper measures 
for making its purports known to the British subjects resident within vour 
Consulate ; and whenever information shall be given to you, or it shall come 
to your knowledge that any subjects of her Majesty are implicated in transac- 
tions forbidden by either of these Acts, you will not fail to transmit to me a 
statement thereof, with a view to such steps being taken as her Majesty’s 
Government may deem advisable. , 

You will particularly observe on the one hand, that by this Act it is made 
unlawtul for any British subject, wherever he or she may be, to be employed 
in dealing, or in trading in, purchasing, selling, bartering, or transferring 
slaves, except where, by the Xe itself, especial exceptions are made to the 
general prohibition. 

But. on the other hand, that a British subject is not forbidden by this Act 
from transferring or receiving any share in a Joint Stock Company establisb- 
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I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
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ENTRANCE OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL. 


His Excellency the Governor General made his official entran 


ce i 
Moaireal yesterday. In the early morning the stores were generaily - 


Closed, 


Property, or other Subject Matter engaged or employed or intended to be en- and the cily wore an unusual aspect of liveliness. Vast crowds poured ous 


by the avenues which led to the Governor’s residence, and along the line by 
which the procession was to pass; the windows were rich with the dispia, 
ot beauty and fashion. The morning was fine but windy, and clouds oj io 
somewhat marred the pleasure of the ~ f 
Preparations had been made tor his Excellency’s reception at the ebtrance 
of the St. Antoine Suburb, and an arch was erected in honour of the occasion 
We were agreeably surprised to find so well arranged a construction in 
short a space of time, for we are credibly informed it was “ knocked up,” jp 
use a technicality, in seven hours, formed completely of boughs, with a de 
of torty feet, and entirely arched over. [t wasaecorated on the west side with 
the figure of justice, and on the east with that of Britannia. The escutcheons 
of the arms of the Corporation and Sir Charles were placed in the spandrils 
of the smaller arches: round the latter the English colours were entwined 
The roadway under it was strewed with maple, the national plant of Canady. 
as the oak, shamrock, and thistle, are of the British kingdoms. ; 
. The municipal body met at the barrier, and presented the following Ag- 
ress :— 
To His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Charles Theophilus Metcaife 
Baronet, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, 
one of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, Governor Genera} 
of British North America, and Captain General and Governor in Chief 
in and over the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
the Island of Prince Edward, and Vice Admiral] of the same, &c. &c. &e. 
We, Her Majesty’s devoted and loyal subjects, the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Citizens, of Montreal, beg leave most respectfully to meet your Excellency 
and to offer you a sincere and curdial welcome on this your first entry into 
our city since your arrival from Kingston, and the establishment of Montreal 
as the permanent Seat of Government in this Province, 
We beg to renew to your Excellency, on the present auspicions occasion 
the assurance of our unfeigned admiration and esteem for your Excellency’s 
distinguished public services and unlimited private bensvolenes and to ex. 
press our most devoted and unabating attachment to the person and Govern- 
ment of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
We sincerely hope your Excellency’s change of dwelling may prove bene- 
ticial to your health, and be conducive to your Excellency’s comfort and grati- 
fication ; and we earnestly beg to assure you that no exertion shall be wanting 
on ourpart to render your Excellency’s residence amongst us agreeable, last- 


ing, and satisfactory. 

Signed) JOS. BOURRETT, Mayor. 
Montreal, June 24, 1844. 
To this His Excellency was pleased to reply :— 
To the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of Montreal. 
I thank you, gentlemen, heartily, for the cordial welcome with which you 
have greeted my arrival to reside among you, and for the kind wishes and in- 
tentions towards me which you express. 
The assurance which you convey to me of your loyalty and devcted attacb- 
ment to our most Gracious Sovereign, is warmly responded to on my part by 
entire confidence in the unabated continuance of those feelings. Ian, witb- 
out hesitation, take on myself to assure you of Her Majesty’s maternal love 
and affection towards you. 
Your City has been selected as the permanent Seat of Government of Cana- 
da, from its prominence in wealth, commerce, and the number of its inhabit- 
ants over the other cities and towns of the United Province ; and, further, 
from its being the place wh:ch presents peculiar opportunities for the amalga- 
mation and union in good fellowship of the races of different descent which 
are here brought together in the greatest numbers. May this pu be fully 
accomplished. May the several races, each deservedly proud of its own des- 
cent, know no alienation in consequence of that or any other difference, bu: 
join together with heart and hand in loyalty, patriotism, harmony, and bro- 
therly love. Such are the fervent aspirations, gentlemen, with which I meet 
you. Such are the results which would make my residence among you the 
source of the greatest happiness that I can enjoy. 
The procession then marched forward, and in the following order :— 
The Band ofthe 89th Regiment. 
The St. George’s Society, wit: banners and badges, two and two, the rear 
brought up by the Rev. Dr, Bethune. 
The Loyal Montreal Lodge of the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, with 
banner and insignia. 
The Loval St. Lawrence Lodge of Odd Fellows, same Unity, with banner 
and insignia. 
The Loyal Prince of Wales Lodge of Odd Fellows, with insignia. 
The St. Andrew’s So iety, preceded by five pipers in full costume, with 
banners and insignia, two and (wo. 

The German Society, in like order. 

The Mechanics’ Institute, in like order. 

Band of Music—Firemen ;—Hose Company, Phenix Company, Neptune 
Company, Alliance Company, Queen’s Ward Company, Mutual Company, 
the Union Fire Engine, Hose Company. 

Private Carriages.—— Band of Music. 

The St. Jean Baptiste Society, headed by the Hon. D. V. B. Viger, and 
other gentlemen. 

This Society mustered in great strength, with its banners and insignia of 
the Beaver and Maple, the national emblems of Canada—of the univn and 
industry of its people, and of its natural wealth—and formed the most con- 
siderable, and certainly nut the least respectable, portion of the procession. 
A great number of the members were decorated with temperance medals and 
ribbands, and it consisted partially of youths under the charge of the reveread 
clergymen of their respective schools, ; 

His Excetlency the Governor-General, surrounded by his Staff, in his pti- 
vate carriage, accompanied by his Worship, the Mayer, and attended by 4 
long train of private carriages. 

His Excellency passed along the streets amid warm and respectful greetings, 
and under triumphal arches of banners, &c., until the head of the procession 
reached the Government House, where it halted. The Band played ‘ God 
Save the Queen,” and His Excellency then passed in his carriage along the 
whole line, receiving, and most cordially acknowledging, the marks of respect 
offered by the different bodies of which it was composed. 

We understand that the display was the most imposing in numbers and 
splendour ever witnessed in this Province. The best order and the best feel- 
ing reigned. Conjectural estimates of numbers are usually disputed, bu! we 
ean speak from observation, that the procession took but a few seconds shott 
ot half an hour to pass the puint from which we saw it. When we add to 
those who actualiy took part in it as members of societies, the far greater 
numbers who crowded along its flanks, the aggregate must have inc!uded 
very many thousands. 

‘ One gratifying feature in the business,’ says a correspondert of much ¢x- 
perience in this city, ‘ was to observe the presence of su large a body of the 
St. Jean Baptiste Society. They were drawn up at first near Mr, Tortapee * 
gate. In passing through their ranks, the St. George’s, St. Andrew's, Ger- 
man and other Societies, loadiv and heartily cheered them, and their cheers 
were repliedto with equal fervour and spirit by the Canadians. An attempt 
was made in the morning to deter the St. Jean Baptiste Society from turning 
out, bat it signally failed.— Mntveal Gazette. 


_— ——— 
COLONIAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


A meetinz, singular in its occasion and purpose, was held by the North 
American Colonial Association of Ireland, on Thursday, at their office 12 
Broad Street Buildings. On the 7th of this month the Times, ins igated by 
a ‘trustworthy’ but anonymous corresponden’, had made a slashing attac k 0 
the Association, in a paper full of injarsous inuendoes. The Association in- 
vited the Times to prodace the correspondent, in order that he might repe@ 
his complaint in the tace of the Directors: but the Leading Journal did no 
accept the invitation. The present meeting was held as an open appea- to 
the a when devsey who had been represented as injared ; and a long repurt from 
the Directors was read. Mr. James Morrison, M. P., a dissatisfied share- 
holder, at war with ‘he Directors, is pointed out by implication as the instiga- 
tor of the Times; and he was specially invited to anend: but be cid not ap 
pear, though a few other malcon‘ents am! ‘sympathizers’ mustered. 
principal insinuations of the anonymous article were, that the company was 
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geally though not ostensibly formed to enable Mr. Edward Ellice to eell his 
estate of Beaubarnois in Ao memmeng ae Ft ping | 8 em 
holders had been deceived, as the company ha a en ae 
objects of colonizing, &c. It was triumphantly shown at the , that 
the formation of the company had nothing to dp with the parchase of anybo- 
dy’s estate; andthe other aspersions were met by direct explanations of the 
company’s transactions and ts. After a protracted and eager discus- 
sion, over which Earl Fitzwilliam presided as Chairman, the meeting by ma- 
joriies of 27 to 3, 27 to 2, and 27 10 1, passed resolutions adopting the report, 
thanking the Governor and Directors, and pronouncing it unnecessary here- 
after A take any notice of sack totally unfounded imputations.’— Spectator of 
May . 
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TEXAS. 4 


The following letter from the British Minister to the Texan Secretary of 

State, has been published by the Texan Government : 
LETTER TO THE TEXAN SECRETARY OF STATE 
FROM THE BRITISH CHARGE D’AFFAIRES. 
Gatveston, April 3, 1844. 
To the Hon. Anson Jones, §-c., G-c., Washington: 

The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty's Chargé d’ A flaires to the Repub- 
lic ot Texas, has had the honour to receive Mr. Jones’s noie of the 25th ulti- 
mo, in reply to his own of the 22d idem ; and he offers his acknowledgments 
for this siaiement ol the situation of circumstances, which will be transmitied 
to her Masjesty’s Government without delay. 

In the meantime, however, he considers it right to remark that he does not 
believe Her Majesty’s Government have formed the same opinion as this 
Government upon the disposition of Mexico to any amicable seulement with 
‘Texas, upon reasonable and admissible terms. Indeed, he is disposed to 
think, that Her Majesty’s Government had become more sanguine, that a dit- 
ferent state of feeling was growing up in that quarter, and he ascribes any 
recent appearance to the contrary, to the indisposition of Mexico to the an- 
nexation of ‘'exas to the United States. ‘Thus impressed, he believes that 
Mexico would have consented to terms ol armistice more acceptable to this 
Government, it it had not been thought prudent to avoid a truce of convenient 
duration for the conduct of negotiations at another point, having in view a 
combination, naturally so ill-liked at Mexico, as the annexation ot Texas to 
the United States. He will merely further remark of the truce agreed 
upon between the commissioners of ‘T'exas and Mexico, that if it had con- 
formed with the policy of this Government to avail themselves of that open- 
ing, he entertains the opinion that it might have been improved into a conve- 
nient form and duration. 

Ot the detention of the Texan prisoners in Mexico, which hav been noticed 
by Mr. Jones as another proof of the indisposition of the Geverament of Mexi- 
co to amicable settlement, the undersigned will freely admit (speaking for 
himself) that he thinks the Government of Mexico ought to have released 
those prisoners. But he is buund to confess, with equal frankness, that he 
has reason to think the Mexican Government will be able to adduce motives for 
their conduct in this particular which may account for it, without resorting 
to a general indisposition to adjust with Texas upon peaceful and honoura- 
bie terms, as the ground of the continued detention of these unhappy men. 

The temporary interruption of the official intercourse between her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires at Mexico and that Government, is noticed by Mr. Jones 
as another event of a discouraging character. Tne undersigned can only 
say upon that point he is sure Her Majesty’s Government would not have de- 
layed to communicate their apprehensions iv the same effect to the Govern- 
ment of Texas it they had participated in them for a moment. 

Weighing all the circumstances of the case as carefully as he can, the un- 
dersigned will take the liberty here to express the belief that at no period of 
the interposition ot Her Majesty’s Government, for the settlement of the dis- 
pute between Texas and Mexico, could it ever have appeared co them that 
there were better founded hopes of an early and honourable adjustment than 
at the moment when, as Mr. Jones observes, the door to annexation to the 
United States was unexpectedly opened to the people of this country. 

The approach in that sense was must prodably unexpected in Mexico too, 
for it came when there was a state of known truce between the parties, when 
Texan commissioners (respectfully received) were actually within the Mexi- 
can territory, and while negotiatious, first for an armistice, and then for a 
peace, were known to be in contemplation, and in point of fact in progress 

The intimation of such a proposal tothe Government of Texas, by the 
Government of the United States, would of course become known to the Guv- 
ernment of Mexico about the same time, and made under the state of circum- 
stances then existing, itcan hardly be a source of surprise that it produced 
the disturbing effect which has followed. 

The undersigned thinks he could vot discharge his duty, if he omitted to ex- 
press the earnest hope that the Government and the people of Texas will 
not make the incaJculably heavy sacrifice oftheir separate national existence, 
under the impression, that the prospect of amicable settlement with Mexico 
has passed “7: He believes that there is no good ground for such an 1m- 
pression ; and he is also of the opinion that it is still in the power of the Go- 
vernment of Texas, to renew the negociations with Mexico upon a hopeful 
footing, by reassuring that Government upon a point to which it is entitled to 
expect complete re-assurance, betore friendly neguciations with Texas are set 
on foot. 

The undersigned cannot refrain trom observing that there is no want of 
evidence in the press of the United States, that very eminent and practised 
statesmen in that country are firmly -pposed to the annexation of ‘Texas to 
that Union, either at all, or at least under any other condition than the con- 
sent of Mexico, peacefully obtained. Neither does it seem to be doubtful, 
judging from the same sources, that these opinions are shared by a large part 
of the people of that confederacy. The undersigne’ trusts tha! his own sin- 
cere desire for the independence and prosperity of Texas will be the excuse 
for alluding to these considerations, on which, however, he has no intention 
to dwell. 

‘ He will close this note with the renewed declaration of the desire of Her 
Majesty’s Government to be helpful in the adjustment of this dispute upon 
terms of honour, justice, and advantage both to Texas and Mexico, and with 
the expression of the opinion of Her Majesty’s government that the preserva- 
tion of their independence is the best security o1 the people of Texas, ior their 
ultimate prosperity, both political and commercial. 

The health of the undersigned is still in a very broken condition,—(so much 
so hat he writes with difficulty.) But he will wait at New Orleans, or in 
its immediate neighbourhood, as long as he safely can, and will be happy to 
receive any communications which the government of Texas may do him the 
—— to forward to him, through the channel he has already indicated to Mr. 

ones, 

He avails himself ot this oceasion to convey to Mr. Jones renewed assu- 
rances of the regard and distinguished consideration with which he has the 
honour to remain, 

His most obedient and faithful servant, 
(Signed) CHARLES ELLIOTT. 


_—_— lS 


ANEcDoTEe oF THE Late Sir Epmunp Nace —When a young man, trav- 
elling in a a post chaise up Shooter’ Hill, a highwayman rode up, presented 
a pisvol into the window, and demanded his money or his life. Sir Edmund, 
then a very athetic man, seized the arm of the ruffian, twisted the pistol from 
it, dragged hin through the window, and, placing him beside him, to keep 
him quiet, ordered the post-hboy to drive on. The humble supplications of 
the highwayman were answered with, ‘ Be easy, boy, be easy; 1 won’t hurt 
ye.” Still the conscience stricken robber kept pleading, till, at length, the 
chaise reached the captaia’s lodgings, when lie hauled the fellow out of the 
coach, walked up to the garret, and locked themseives in. He then took off 
his own coat, and saic, ‘ Now, sir, L neither mean to hang ye, nor hurt ye, 
but Pll just give you a broth of a beating,’ which, having accomplished, he 
opened the coor, bade the robbur be off, and the next time he stopped a coach, 
to rap at the window, and ask if Pat Nagle was inside, before he ventured to 
poke his pistol into it. 


Going to the green-room of the Haymarket Theatre on one occasion, Tay- 
Jor was requested to sabscribe a small sum to a distressed chemist, who had 
lived in Panton Street, and had been well known to Colman. ‘A broken 
chemist, 1s he!’ said Taylor. ‘ Well, there’s hali-a grown for the exhausted 
receiver.’ 


_—_——___ 
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ROYAL MARRIAGES. 

Sir Augus‘us D’Este, one of the children of the late Duke of Sassex, by 
the Lady Augusta Murray, has laid claim to the title and honours of his 
father. The case was brought up for consideration before a Committee of 
Privileges in the House of Lords on the 23d ult., Sir Thomas Wilde, Mr. 
Erle, and Mr. James Wilde appeared as counsel on behalf of the claimant; 
& \¢ the Attorney and Solicitor Generals, together with Mr. Waddington, were 
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forthe crown. Every avenue leading to the house was crowded long before 
the hour fixed for the assembling of their lordships. Not only were their lord- 
ships summoned, but the attendance of the judges was also required. 

Atter a long address by the leading Counsel, a number of letters were 
read to show that the late Duke and Lady Augusta Murray were privately 
married at Rome in 1793, by a Mr. Gunn, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and that the party immediately lived together as man and wife. 
They were afterwards re-married in England, having previously been publish- 
ed by banns. The fruits of this marriage were twe children, Sir Augustus 
D'Este, the present claimant of his father’s Dukedom, and his sister. But 
the Royal Marriage Act rendered this marriage null and void ; consequently 
the issue thereof are regarded in the eye of the law as illegitimate, and on 
this ground the claim of Sir Augustus is disputed. 

The novelty and interest of the case has brought up the principle of the 

Royal Marriage Act for discussion ; and we perceive that some diversity of 
opinion exists as to its justice and expediency, The Times boldly denounces 
it, and calls for its repeal, while the Standard and other influential journals 
maintain the law asitstands. Doubtless it imposes a restraint op the mem. 
bers of the Royal family, which is not experienced by any other of the 
Queen's subjects; but there are many advantages attending the observance 
of it of the highest importance. The evils of hasty marriages, and improper 
alliances, are well known in all ranks of life, but in that of the Royal family 
they are doubly injurious. The wars of York and Lancaster are traceable to this 
cause, and although such bloody results are not likely to take place in the pre- 
sent state of civilization, still indiscriminate alliances between the members 
of the Royal family and the subjects of the realm, would lead to many incon- 
veniences, and frequently to much improper influences. A London paper 
remarks :— 
It is the policy of England and of every other monarchical state, to limit 
ithe alliances of the Royal Family to the members of some roya! house.— 
There have been departures {rom this rule, but they do not invalidate the gen- 
eral principle. And the reason for itisobvions. Marriages of near relatives 
of the Sovereign into the most powertul noble houses of the kingdom would 
give to those housee a pre-eminence dangerous to the independence of the 
monarch, and even to the public liberties. There is little tear in these days 
of the suceession being disturbed by such wars as formerly occurred, but there 
would be great danger of court intrigues, and of influences behind the throne 
thwarting the course of representative government. Were the Prince of 
Wales to wed the daughter of a Buccleuch or a Buckingham, and the Prin- 
cess Royal the heir of a Richmond, will any reasonable man say that the tu- 
ture peace of the kingdom would not be placed in _ by the vast increase of 
influence those families would thus obtain ? If such alliances multiplied, there 
would be at least the chance thatthe Crown and the nobility united would be- 
come too powerlul for the thirdestate, Rightly viewed, the Royal Marriage 
Act is one of the bulwarks of public liberty and one of the safeguards of the 
public peace. d 

Doubtless if the numerous children of George the Third had married into 
different families of the kingdom, and these marriages had been legally valid, 
intrigues, dissensions, and improper interferences, would have distracted the 
government ol the country, and rendered the reigning sovereign very uneasy. 
An ambitious prince marrying into a wealthy and powerful family, might 
exercise an influence dangerous to the well-being of the government, and per- 
haps to publicliberty. It is supposed that Lord Grey and the Whigs secured 
the more cordial co-operation of William the Fourth to the measure of the 
Reform Bill in consequence of the honours they were willing to award to his 
illegitimate children by Mrs. Jordan. Up to that period those children held 
no rank in the country farther than that which they had earned by their own 
merits in the public services; but no sooner had the King become a convert 
to reform, than his children were all ennobled. Those children were undoubt- 
edly worthy of the honours they received, and they wear them with all due 
moderation ; yet the example is not one to be followed, but shunned. The 
London paper from which we have already copied, further says :— 

“'The Prince of Wales was willing to make Mrs, Fitzherbert his wife,— 
Was Mrs. Fitzherbert a proper person to fill the throne of England? The 
Duke of Clarence, had he been left to his choice, would have wedded Mrs, 
Jordan. Was Mrs. Jordan a fit person to be crowned a queen? With such 
misalliances would it be possible even to secure for it decent respect? The 
court would falkinto contempt, and the institution of monarchy, deprived of 
the support of the high families of the kingdom, would itself be endangered.” 

Taking the question in all its bearings, we are of opinion that the royal 
Marriage Act is one of public benefit, and that it ought to be held inviolate. 
Much good undoubtedly arises from it, or rather, perhaps, it averts from the 
nation many evils. Certainly it imposes a great disability on the children 
and other relatives of the Sovereign, but it is a part of the price paid for 
greatness. The nation, in all Jegal marriages of the reigning family, are 
called upon to make provision for their support, and it seems but fair that the 
nation should have some benefit arising therefrom. And alier all the impo- 
sitions are not very severe, for the law enacts that the permission of the Sove 
reign is to be first obtained, until the applicant reaches the age of twenty-five, 
after which he must make application to the Privy Council. This is the 
drop of gall added to the sugared cup from which princes and princesses 
drink. 

The turther hearing of the case is postponed, but we have givea a brief re- 
port of what took place in the House of Lords on the occasion, and have 
copied some of the letters that passed between the Prince and Lady Marray. 
These we recommend to all amateurs in that style of epistolary correspond- 
ence. It is evident that the attachment between the parties was of the most 
sincere and ardent kind, — 

SLAVE DEALING BY BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


The inflammatory speech of Mr. Walker, in Congress, in reference to the 
late act of Parliament forbidding all British subjects from engaging in the 
buying and selling of slaves while residing in foreign countries, has produced 
some uneasiness in the minds of Englishmen and others living in the southern 
and western States. We have been urgently called upon to publish the en- 
tire act, which we now do, accompanied by the instructions sent by the Fo- 
reign Office to the British Consuls. Both documents will be found in this 
day’s impression, and our readers may rely on their accuracy. 

Doubtless the provisions of this law are stringent, and dealing in siaves by 
British subjects resident in foreign countries is positively prohibited. ‘The 
law was mainly constructed for the meridian of Brazil, where many British 
subjects employing British capital are extensively eogaged in the traffic. As 
respects British subjects in the United States the law will not be very oppres- 
sive, as very few are engaged, if any, in the regular Slave trade; and the 
Sixth section, it will be observed, gives very considerable latitude to those 
who own slaves as servants or obtain them asa portion of joint-stock proper- 
ty. Persons having slaves in their possession prior to the passing of the act 
are atliberty to dispose of them. But we refer those interested to the act 
and the Consular Instructions, which latter it would seem were only sent to 
Consuls in the Slave States. Mr. Barclay did not receive them. 

*,* The Senate of the United States has adjourned without ratifying the 
ZaAl Verein Treaty. That instrument, therefore, remains at present a dead 
letter. —— 

CANADA. 

Hid? Excellency the Governor-General] has tormally remove#the seat of 
government from Kingston to Montreal, and the latter place will hencefor- 
ward be the metropolis of the United Provinces. 

His Excelleney made his public entry into the new capital on Monday last. 
He was received by the inhabitants with every mars of respect that a loval 
people could offer to the Representative of Majesty. The Procession, the 
Address, and all the ceremonies connected with the event, were in good tas’e, 
and seemed to indicate an apprpaching reconviliation of the two races, the 
complete consummation of which is, indeed, most devoutly to be wished for. 
If it be in the power of any man to appease party rancour, to promote har- 





mony and brotherly feeling among all ranks, and to bring back prosperity and 
happiness to the Province, that man is Sir Charles Metcalfe, Endowed with 
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a clear, vigorous, and comprehensive understanding—embued with the purest 
principles of public liberty and public justice—possessing a disposition at 
once noble, humane, and generous—being trammelled by no party obliga- 
tions at home or in the colony, and having no private or persufal ends to serve 
~-he is, above all men, fitted for the eminent station he now holds. We pray 
that a benevolent and overruling Providence will bless and crown with suc- 
cess all his works, 

Previously to his departure from Kingston, his Excellency took an affection- 
ate farewell of the people of that loyal and thriving town. ‘To a public 
breakfast he invited about two hundred of the principal inhabitants, and at the 
close of the banquet departed for his new abode. ‘To regrets at parting with 
so good a Governor, the people of Kingston have to lament the loss of the 
seat of Government. We will not indulge in any reflections on this painful 
topic, but urge all parties to look forward to the future, and hope for the best. 

We are not among those who think that Kingston will fall into insignifi- 
cance in consequence of the departure of the government; far from it. We 
know that that town has many local and inherent advantages ; we know, too, 
that it possesses an industrious and enterprising population ; we know more- 
over, that it has a back country surpassingly rich and fertile, requiring only 
the hand of man to convert jt into hundreds of thriving farms and villages. 
It is a singular circumstance, but it is not less trae, that the country of the 
District has been in a great degree overlooked by the new settler, who is apt 
to pass on too hastily to the up country. Measures should be taken to bring 
this part of the country into notice, and if done, profitable results will speed- 
ily follow. 

We cannot close these few remarks without adverting to the fortunate co- 

incidence, that the arrival of the British mail at Montreal was simultaneous 
with the arrival of the Governor-General, ‘This mail conveyed to the people 
of Canada the triumphant vindication and approval of Sir Charles Metcatfe's 
policy by the grand Inquest of the nation—the House of Commons, Noth- 
ing, indeed, could have been more opportune than the arrival of such intelli- 
gence at sucha moment. The detaile of the proceedings at the Public Entry 
will be found in another colamn, — 
MARRIAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 
His Excellency Joun Tyten, President of the United States, wax married 
on Wednesday to Miss Jutta Ganoinen, eldest daughter of the late Hon, Da- 
vid Gardiner, of Long Island, The ceremony took place atthe Church of the 
Ascension, on the Fifth Avenne. ‘The marriage services were performed by 
the Rt. Rev, Bishop Onderdonk. His Excellency and Bride lett town the 
following day tor Washington, The lady is young and beautiful. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS. 

The season at this delightful place has, we learn, opened with great success ; 
Visitors are resorting to it from all quarters, and the medical reputation of 
the waters is admitted by all persons who bave tried them. In cases of rheu- 
matism and cutaneous affections, they are said to be most salutary. 

Each year the accommodations on the spot, and the modes of conveyance to 
it, progressively improve ; added to this, the charms of the society to be found 
there are generally adimitted. ‘The hotels are good and well kept; a newspa 
per is published there during the season, and Mr. Gibbs, we observe, is pre- 
sent giving concerts. ‘The place must be approached trom the United States 
by way of Lake Champlain and Montreal, which carries the traveller through 
a portion of the country possessing, both naturally and historically, the highest 
interest. The Caledonia Springs are situated seventy miles from Montreal, 
and the visitor taking his departure from the latter place at 7, a.m., reaches 
his destination in the same evening, 


*.* The Concert of Ole Bull last night at the Tabernacle was, as usual 
well attended ; and the magical performance of the great master was the theme 
of admiration, 

Sea Bathing —Long Branch, on the ocean, is admirably situated for those 
who desire a pleasant summer retreat with the advantage of sea-bathing. It 
has a daily intercourse with the city, and we speak from experience when we 
add that at Mrs. Sayaes’ private Boarding House, advertised in this day's pa~ 
per, visitors will find a residence, unsurpassed by any of the fashionable wa- 
tering-places, in the comforts it affords, or the exceilence of the table. 


NEW WORKS. 

Memoirs of the Life and Ministry of the Rev. John Summerfield, A, M.—The 
public approbation which these memoirs, by John Holiand, met with is evi- 
dent from the fact of their having gone through five editions in the short space 
of two years trom the time of their first publication. The present (or rixth) 
edition contains nearly a third more matter than the preceding ones, consisting 
ot highly interesting letters which render this edition particularly valuable. 
Few instances in modern times afford a more striking example of the wouder- 
tal power of religion in converting the worldling and confirmed sinner to the 
ways of rectitude and piety, than the case of the Rev. John Summerfield, 
whose conversion was at once signal and scriptural, and attended with con- 
sequences in which it is to be hoped that hundreds shared the benefit. It is 
well known that Summerfield, from a person of extremely dissipated and ir- 
regular habits, eventually became one of the most eminent divines of his day. 
D. Mead, publisher. 

No. 36 of Harper's Library of Select Novels.—Wose D' Albret, or Troublous 

Times; aromance by G.P.R. James. The scene of this novel is laid 
in France, and it is replete with intense interest. 3t is sufficient to announce 
that one of James’ noveis is published to secure its rapid sale, 
* Part 13 of McCulloch's Gazettecr is just issucd; this publication has already 
est ablished for itself an enviable reputation, and when the nnmbers are com- 
pleted and bound up, will form a work of the highest value. Harper and 
Brothers. 

“The Smugglers of the Swedish Coast,”—or the Rose of Thistle Island, a 
Romance by Mrs. Emilie Barber, translated from the Swedish. The litera~ 
ture of Sweden has given us another favourable proof of her capabilities, 
the “Rose of Thistle Island.” Frederika Bremer, has already delighted us 
with her agreeable and instructing productions, and we now hail with 
pleasure those of this new authoress, who, no doubt, will closely contest the 
palm with her. Winchester, 30 Ann street. 

No. 5 of Harper's Illuminated Pictorial Bible has come to band, and is re- 
markable tor the beauty of its embellishments, the character of whieh should 
be seen to be appreciated. This number is particularly rich in this respect. 
The engravings representing the “ Drese of the High Priest and Levites,” 
and the “ Setting up of the Tabernacle,” are worthy of remark on account of 
their highly finished execution. — 
THE DRAMA. 


Panx Tueatae.—This theatre brought its season toa close on Wednesday 
evening, on which occasion the celebrated Max Bohrer appeared ; but, we 
regret to say, tailed indrawing a house, [1 was, perhaps, advisable, in the 
present state of the Park company, and in the absence of any strong attrac- 
tion, to wind up the season, and net expose the management to any added 
difficulties arising from a heavy weekly expense, that could not be covered by 
the receipts. Mr. Simpson sailed on Sunday last in the Rochester, and we 
understand goes out with a full determination to import all the novelty be can 
obtain, besides augmenting his stock company with several efficient acces- 
sions. We may therefore expect to see one of the most brilliant seasons at 
the Park that has been witnessed for years. The legitimate Drama, Opera, 
and Ballet, are all comprised within the intended plans of the management— 
and it is only by such a combination that the Park can expect to succeed. We 
nave been invariably staunch advocates for the upholding of the legitimate 
Drama ; but the fact is not to be denied that its days for the present are on the 
decline Numerous causes may be assigned for this; but while the fact is 
palpable, it would he madness in any manager to confine himself to a species 
f amusement the public refuse to patronise, and which cannot be efficiently 
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was a wise observation, adopted by the sage Sancho Panza, that “ one swal- 
Jow does not make a summer,” nor can the few leading actors of the day, 
Macready, Forrest, Booth, Hamblin, Wallack, or Vandenhoff, bear the Auan- 
tean weight of a whole play on their shoulders. In the palmy days of the 
Drama, such a galaxy of talent was concentrated into one piece—now a 
Star must shine scone ; and if the public will not bear this diminished light 
in the theatrica) horizon, it is not, perhaps, a matter of surprise. Spectacle, 
Opera, and the Ballet, from their nuinerous fascinating accessories, are ren_ 
dered more atiractive by a combination of the arts, and in consequence are in 
the supremacy. Thesitimate mast therefore “ bide its time,” and wait for 
a reaction of public opinion, and what is more important to its success—an 
accession of strength in ils representatives. 

Nisvo’s.—T his delightful summer resort has been well attended during the 
week. Indeed the perfect arrangements of the Gardens, Saloons, and per- 
formances generally, are al! of a character to command patronage. We were 
particularly struck with the unique appearance of the lout :nsemble presented 
on Monday evening last, when the crowded auditors issued from the sa- 
Joon, appropriated for their performances—to breathe the fresh coolness of the 
Gardens. The brilliant lighis, reflecting on the shrubs and parterres of flow- 
ers, the vista of refreshment rooms, and the elegantes promenading, or en- 
joying the delicacies, the gay music rising with voluptuous swell—and a 
bright moon shedding a soft radiance over all the scene—presented a picture 
which realized our conceptions of the brilliant Tableaux presented in the 
regal or Baronial halis cf courtly Europe ; the perfect order and general 
eharacter of the visitors, giving it a tone, more like a private assemblage than 
a Public Garden. 

The managers have produced the Great American Sea Serpent or the Deep 
Deep Sea—with all that attention to costume and scenic effect, for which this 
establishment is distinguished—but, as is often the case with dramatic matters, 
when great expense and labour have been incurred we fear, it is not destined 
to add materially to the Treasury. Mitchell is adding to the entertainments, 
by presenting himself in a series of characters—in which he may fairly chal- 
lenge competition ; and the true son of Momus, Holland—continues to be one 
of the greatest “ mirth-provokers” now extant on the stage. The Polka too 
has become a feature here—we mean the dance. Since Miss Maywood and 
Wells are the artists—itjreceives a nightly encore—the Lady dances it charm- 
ingly—h is the perfection of drawing-room grace in the saltatory art. 

Tur Boweny.—Mr. Hamblin has been drawing on his approved stock 
pieces during the week with undiminished success. The return of old prices, 
and to old favourite entertainments, seems to have conciliated his long tried 
patrons, ‘The exce\lent manner in which Spectacle and Melo-Drama are pro- 
duced at this theatre, must ensure success; and we do not wonder to see many 
of our best families in nightly attendance to witness this species of entertain- 
ment—at a theatre where it is produced in the most effective style. 

Cuatnam Tuearae.—This theatre is doing an extraordinary run of excel- 
jent business. The great feature of the week has been a wonder of the 
West—Seth Boon, the Siffleur, who whistles the most difficult airs in a style 
of beauty and taste which must be heard to be appreciated. He is certainly 
the Ole Ball of the whistling art. 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

On Monday, June 24th, was published at the ALBion Orrice, No.3 Barclay- 
street, No, 18 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Contents or No, XVIIIL.—The Dead Weight—The American Almanac 
—The Basques, part firsi—Occasional Notes—Zig-Zag Travels—Biographic 
Sketches, John Claudius Loudon—Humourous People—Robin Redbreast 
nota Gentleman—One ofthe {dolatries of England —Quicksilver fom China 
—Motive Power of Niagara—Outward Cleanliness—Sonnet, Evening—Car- 
bonic Acid in the Atmosphere, &c. 

The reprint of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is published every Monday 
morning trom the office No, 3 Barelay-street; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1 50 per annum; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed 
covers} 12 1-2 cents: single copies 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volume, 

Mr. Crorron, Editor of the Cobourg Star, (Upper Canada) has issued the 
following notice, which we re-publish at his request. 

“ARMORIAL BEARINGS, OFFICE OF ARMS.” 

In order to afford a medium of communication with the United Kingdom, 
for the obtaining, (at moderate expense,) information of the Arms and Pedi- 
grees of Families settled in Canada and the United States, arrangements have 
been made between Sir William Betham, Ulster King at Arms of all Ireland, 
and the undersigned, by which all families, settled either in Canada or the 
United States, having their origin in the United Kingdom, may obta'n copies of 
their family pedigrees and arnorial bearings, and every information relating 
thereto, with as much facility as families residing in the remote parts of Eng- 
land or Ireland. 

The undersigned being authorised by Ulster King at Arms to establish an 
office for the registratio, of all such arms and pedigrees as may be obtained 
through him, 2s also to register the descent of families m Canada or the United 
States, which registration will be by him duly transferred to the respective reg- 
istries in the United Kingdom,—tenders his services to all who may desire 
bis aid. WALTER CROFTON. 

Cobourg, June, 1844. 

In connection with the above, Mr. Crofton has made arrangements by 
which search can be made at home for all information relating to families 


having connections in this country, and generally to establish an office of com- 
munication. 





NEW YORK CRICKET CLUB. 
“Corrorts Animique Ronore.” 


REGULAR monthly meeting will be held at the Office of the ‘ Spirit of the Times’ 

on Wednesday evening next, July 8d, 1844, at half past 7 o'clock 

PICTON MILNER, Sec’y. 
The members are requested to be present on the St. George's Cricket Ground on 
Saturday, June WQth, at 10 o'clock, A.M. 

SEA-BATHING AT LONG BRANCH. 
NV RS. SAYRES, widow of the late Obadiah Sayres, who established and kept the Ho- 
tel at Long Branch for near twenty years, has now opened there a Private Bou: d- 
mg House, disiant about six hundred yards from the oc ean, where visitors will be sc- 








commodated, and where they may depend upon finding all the comforts of a private 
dweiling.an excellent table and attentive servants. 

Carnages are provided to carry the ladies to bethe 

Steamboats ply daily from the City to the Ocean House and the Banks, where stages 
are Waiting to convey passengers to Long Branch. Stab) unerd 





CLASS TEACHING. 
M* BARTON (at the request of several Amateurs of the Flute) has opened two 
classes, of five pupils in each class. There will be a junior class for beginners, 
and aeother for those who have made some progress on the instrument. The list for 
names will be found at Mess;s. Pirth & Hall's, Messrs. Atwill's, Hewitt’s, Millett’s 
Chambers & Gordon's Music Stores. Terms moderate feb 2 


, PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
ib ho one instance has this valuable medicine failed, when persevered in, to afford 

relief even in the oldest and most inveterate cases ; if any, trom want of confidence, 
or fickleness, discontinue their use too early, and thus leave unacco mplisned what 
=) éesired, they are not to attribute the fauit to the medicine. *‘ Diseases slow in 
their progress go off slowly ; and that Lime is necessary to remove the deeply rooted 
evils which time has occasioned.’ This should be borne in mind by all suffering from 
chronic diseases deeply rooted in the system, to impart patience and perseverance in 
the use of this medicine, that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest tully 
assu ed that time will effect a perfect and radical cure p 

HOT WEATHER and COSTIVENESS.—HMabitual costiveness is, if not removed in 
Ume, @ Cause Of more than halfthe disorders and pains to which humanily ts subject 
the medicines too generally had recourse t », do more harm than good, as they weak 
en the peristaitre sclion of the bowels, and thus aggravate, instead of removing the 
complaint. Letint be remembered, that costiveness 18 cor stitutional, and therefore it 
is absurd to suppose a few doves of purgative medicine ca remove it; an entire 
change. of the system must be gradually produced by taking steadily two or three pills 
daily, for three, four, orerven six months. For this purpose there is no medicine more 
deservedly popular than PARR'S LIFE PILLS, whilst it acts asa gentle but searching 
purgative, it is at the same time a Carminative, warming and soothing. 

TO EXPORTERS TO SOUTH, AMERICA AND THE RRAZILS —Thomas Roberts 
& Co. inform the exporting merchants of New York, that their popular medicine, 
Parr’s Life Pills, is put up m Spanish, Portuguese. French and German wrappers, ac- 
companied with interesting books in the same languages, testifying to the excel ence 
and efficacy of the medicine 

Agents for Louisiana—A. Oliver & Co.. New Orleans. 
” New Engiand—S. W. Fowle, Boston. 
“ Canada—Alfred Savage & Co., Montreal. 
Aod retail of a] respectable d ists in the city, and wholesale of 
T. ROBERTS & CO., 117 Pulton-street, New York. ablmJé 











She Avion. 


GOVERNESS WANTED. 


of refined manners is wanted to finish the edtcatioy of one 
My eeetay cate Goaarabe the entire charge and instruction of two others, 10 
and 8 years of age. A thorough knowledge of French, M usic, and Drawing, with the 
usual Boclish branches, will be required. She will have the assistance of some mas 
ters. An Episcopalian of pious disposition, one who has had experience, and can take 
maternal care, and give metornst advice, would be preferred. To such a comfortable 
da permanent home is offered. . 
Ratevenses of the most unexceptionable character will be expected. 
Letters, post paid, addressed * CLERICUS,’ at the Office of the Albion, No. 3 Bar- 
clay street, will meet with attention. The situation will not be filled for one month, 
in order to afford opportunity for applications from a distance. abétju29 


MRS. GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 
No. 386 Broadway, east side, between White and Walker streets, New York. 


ETABLISHED under the most respectable patronage for the purpose of supply- 

ing families with faithful domestic servants. Hours of business from 7 A.M. til 4 

y.M. Young women of respectabi ity arriving in this country supplied with the best 
of situauons. abocJune29 
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UNION LINE HAVRE PACKETS. 
N York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on th 
albuund cub ae, as follows, viz.: r oo Me Ist, Oth, 
Ships. Masters. Daysof — from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 


Argo, C.anthony,jr, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. &|May 94, Sept.24, Jan 
Francois Ist, A. C.Ainsworth., ‘* 16, “s 16, , an. 2% 








Ville de Lyon, Stoddard, | “ 94, “ 94, * 94 : it 
Albany, vaio Watson, May §&, Sept. &, Jan “ 94 og) iw A 
Silvie de Grasse, Thompson, | ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16)July 1, Nov. 1, March + 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, “ 94, “ 94, S24 x 8,“ 
Duch d’Orleaus, A.Richardson, June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 6] * @4, * 94, sx 4 
Sully, W.C. Edgar, | “ 16, “* 16,  ** S6/4ug. 1, Dec. 1, Apri 3 
Burgundy, J. A. Wowon, “ 4, * 24, 24 “ 8, * 8 « 4 
Emerald, Howe, P ioe July io a %. , & ag iw 
Zurich J. Johnston, Jr.,, ** ad. © Te, ay 1, 7 * 
lowa, Lines: te ga agl gee |g SEP eo 


Thesevesse)sare al! ofthe first class and ably commanded,with superior and elegans 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising ailthat may be required for comfort and 





JNO. W. 8. HOW, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 

has removed to 308 Bowery, between Bleecker and Houston streets. — __ June 8 

“MR. J. W. 8S. HOWS, PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION. 

EGS to inform his friends and the pub ic, that he has been induced to appropriate a 

B greater portion of his time to the instruction of Private Pupils, on the following 














terms, payable in advance — 
Vers course of Twenty Lessons for a single Pupil,.-... niteeos ehaia o- $25 
© db cebnodewes 66 coon ” saccccccceesess CRO Fs cccceccoctcccses --- 35 
+4 on sn temiieicgnel Sged deggabheseta ter nebesheypenetaap oovn: 
peccgeceneescceegees © i ceccesece oven COREE BORG ccacsncrcctcisons' 
Application may be made personal y or by letter, at Mr. Hows’s Rooms, 308 Bowery 
between Bleecker and Houston-streets, New York, June 7th, 1544. ab #tJ8 he 


SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 


EMOVED trom Second street to 80 Spring-street. Patronised by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their professional 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherio produced. Introduced into this cour try and made solely by 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80 Spring-street, near Broadway, New York. 

IC? Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. — 

“TL have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpbo. Its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer al) the objects de-ired. But the best of il is the proof of those 
who wear them ; this is positive and undeniabie. Some of my friends whom Ihave mu 
tilated inform me that they are superior to all others. VALENTINE MOTT, 
3mJist Professor of Surgery, University of New York. 


TLLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS!! 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Embellished with upwards of thirty Engravings in each number, 
ESTABLISHED MAY 14, 1842. 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. established May 14, 1842, a pictured family 

newspaper, containing essays on public affairs, aterature, fine arts, tne drama, 
sporting intelligence, science, and a record of ali the events of the week at home, 
abroad. and io the colonies ; the whove illuminated in 4 high style of art by engravers 
of the first eminence, printed in a form convenient for binding, and comprising Six- 
teen pages and Forty-eight columns of letter-press, in a typography consistent with the 
beauty and neatness of the embellishments. 

The Proprietors of the Hlustrated London News have no longer to usher before the 
world a m+re prospectus of a purpose and desigu, The project which they at first con- 
ceived in a spirit of sanguine ambition, has within @ comparatively short period, been 
crowned with the most gratifying and usprecedented success. With the rapidity of 
tropical vegetation, their coed bas xrown to fruit, and the Illustrated London News is 
now the only Family newspaper, properly so characterised, which, exceeding all its 
contemporaries in the amount of public patronage allotted to it, can claim a 

CIRCULATION OF FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES, 
and proudly takes rank as the Finst of ali the weekly journals of the empire. 

*,.* The great success of the lilustrated Londou News renders it necessary that the 

public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this 














aper. 
hie The I\lustrated London News, is published every Saturday, and may be had of 
all the bookeellers in the United States and Canada. 

N.B.—Also, all the back numbers, by applying to the Agent for the Proprietors, No. 
117 Fulton-street, N. Y. ablmJ5 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
26] Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines luis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


a 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 








couy 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $)00 without wines, which will be furnished 
bythe Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-s:, 
WM. WHITLOCK. Jr.. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 


The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets * tween New York and Live: 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: — 





Sips Captains. Daysof Sailing from New Days of Sailing frem 
ork. Liverpoo}. 

Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, Mar. 6 Aug. 21, Dec. 2i, April91 
Virginian, Allen, ont, * Bi, = AM] 96, 6 gg 

Montezuma, A.B. Lowber, “16, “ 16, ‘* 16Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Hottunguer, Bursley, “ei, “* @1, 2)| “6, 6 « 6 
Roscius, J. Collins, “ss. * BB, “ 6 * JL, « uM, “yy 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “ 16, © 16, * 16 
independence, Nye, 1, = & «= Os 2 Oe te 8 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, “at, © 2D, BM f 96, gg, ut ag 
New York, Cropper, “16, “ 16, ‘* 36Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 3 
Liverpvol, Eldridge, cn, * Bi, * 21) «6 Ou 6; & 
Siddons, Cobb, “96, * $6, ‘ go * ah & Ml, “ Wa 
Columbus, Cole, Sept.1,Jan. 1, May 1) ** 16, “ 16, * 46 
Ashburton H. Huttleson, “* 6, ‘** 6, ‘* “ogy we gy 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “nn, * @, “ “ “ 6 « 


i 26, E %6 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “16, ‘* 16, ¢ 36.Nov. 1, Marehl, July | 
Q ofthe West, Woodhouse, ‘21, ‘* @1,  @i| * 6, « 6’ 6 
Sheridan, Depeyster, oso *«§ & §§ Bh, gy, ee a 
Cambridge, Barstow, Ort. J, 

G. Washington, F. P Alien, e. @ * 6, “ 6 21, * 21, « oy 


United States, Britton, “a1, “ Db, * JS 96, #6 6; « 96 
England, Bartlett, “ 16, ‘ 16, “ I16Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. j 
Rochester, Britton, oc, - a ~ 2i\ —_ s. = 6, “ 6 
Garrick, Trask, ay a a ES ig eg 
oxford, A.J. Rathbone, Nov.1, March 1,July 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 46 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character 
and experience. Their cabin xccommodations are ali that can be desired in point of 
splendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished with every description of 
Stores of the best kind. Puncwuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool, ......-. ---- $100. 
“6 oe from “ to New York, . £25. 
Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire Englar , Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsforships 8. Whitney, Virginian. United States.anc Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMi£,N.Y. | 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Beary tad’ George Washington and Ashburten, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS «& Co., New York. 
BROWN. SHIPLEY & Co, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hot inguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Royal Mail Steamships Acadiaand Britannia will leave Boston for the above 
ports, as follows, viz. : 
Acadia on Monday, July Ist. 1844. 
Britannia on Tuesday, July 16th, 1844. 
Passage to Liverpool $120. To Halifax $20. 
Apply to D. BRIGH AM, Jr., Agent, No. 3 Wall-street. 











NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
jeach otherin the orderin which they are named ,sailing punctually from New 





TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR UTICA, NEW YORK, 
Se - subscriber announces tothe public, that after an absence of two seasons, he has 
resumed the direction of the Hotel atthe above place. The house has been tho 
roughly refurnished and put in complete order, and he trusts by his attention to the com- 
fort of his guests to merit a return of the patronage so liberally bestowed on hin in for- 
mer years M MOORE abfittjune 22 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 
F RIDER informs the friends of Cadets and the Public generally, that he will con- 

e tinue to keep open the House throughout the year for the accommodation of 
visitors. 

F. R. avails himself of this opportunity of thanking the friends of Cadets and the 
Public generally, for the very liberal patronage he has received during the three years 
he has kept the above establishment. and assures them that nothing will be wanting 
on his part to merita continuance of theirsupport. The house has been greatly im- 
proved, and re-furnished in the most approved style. 

West Point, N. ¥., May 15th, 1844. 6tmay 25 

WEEHAWKEN HILL. 

OR SALE, SPLENDID BUILDING SITES.—From 30 to 60 acres of highly im- 

proving landson Weehawken Hill, bordering by two turnpikes two miles from 
Hoboken ; nearly all parts of the premises commanding charming views of the C*ty, 
Bay, Narrows. Islands, Brooklyn, &e., with a besutiful valley and cliff in the fore- 
ground, adjacent are the Pavilions recently purchssed bythe Hon. Daniel Webster ; 
and Highwoods, the seat of James G. King. Esq., and directly opposite the seat of John 
Ehlers, Esq. For health the situation cannot be surpassed. It is susceptible of divi- 
sion into several buiiding sites without mutual interference. The grounds are wel 
watered, and stocked with the best of gra‘ted fruits in full bearing, and ornamented 
with a greal variety of flowering trees and shrubs. 

On a portion of \We premises has been erected within the lasttwelve months, an ex 
tensive building e purpose of hatching and raising poultry, artificially, an entirely 
new invenhon, (no 1€ principle now exhibiting,) and in fulland sueccessf{ui opera- 
tion, which has neve ore been accomplished, (Egypt apart.) although continually 
attempted ever since i752. This invention being now indubitably perfected and sus- 
ceptible of extension to various parts of Europe and America ; the propnetor is desi- 
rous of uniting With a capitalist or association, in order to reap the reward of his in- 
dustry, at the same time opening a profitable field for the employment of capital, ei- 
ther by patents, or one large establishment kept secret near a great metropolis. For 
further particulars inquire of 

june 1—3t. 
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W. J. CANTELLO, on the premises. 
ASHBURTON SAUCE. 


PICURES and other good judges, have decided tnat the above condiment ia far 

superior toany imported Seance. Gentlemen who have travelled over Eu rope. 
have also asserted the Ashburtonas unequalled in flavour and gout to any they have 
used either in Eogland, France, or Italy. 

OSBORN & TUNE, the proprietors, continue to receive the most flattering approva 
from the most eminent men in the United States, for which they Lake this jopporvunity 
of returning their most grateful thanks. 

To be obtained retail at J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Broadway ; and at best 
Family Groceries. Wholesale of MARTIN BENNETT 1°95 Pront-street feb3 


DR. FELIX GOURAUD'S APPROVED COSMETICS. 
OUDRE SUBTILE, tor permanently, safely, and quickly eradicating superfluous 
hair from temales’ upper lips, sides of the face, or hair concealing the personal 
beauty and intellectual organs and developments of a broad and elevated forehead, 
or the more stubborn beard of man. The extraordinary and neter faiiing efficacy of 
this wonderful chemical discov ‘ry requires no more to be said, than that it can always 
be seen tésted with the happiest effect, at the proprietor's ofhce. Price (directions 
French an! English) $1 per bottle 
EAU DE BEAUTE, or True Water ef Beauty. Asa cosmetic for beantifying the skin 
this stands unrivalled ; by its dilating properties it prevents the formation of wrinkles, 
and banishes them when present. Price $1 per bottle 
VEGETABLE LIQUID ROUGE imports a delicate biushing tinge to the complecion, 
immovable by perspiration, rubbing with a cloth, or linen handkerchief. To ladies with 
pale faces we can confidently recommend this as a most innocent and efficacious arti 





York and Portsmouth on tne Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz: — 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sa:ting from New}|> Days of Sailin= from 
York. London. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1! Feb. 17, June i7,0c. 9 
Northumberland,R. Griswold, * 10, ** 10, oe ee, A aS 
Gladiator, T. Britton, * 90, “ 90, ** 20\March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 19 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “« 30, “ 30; we a, ee 
Quebec, F.H Hebard,| *“* 20, ‘“ 20, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria, (new) E.E.Morgan, |March!, July 1, Nov. 1 * 47, * 17, “* WY 
Wellington, D.Chadwick, | * 10, * 10, “ 10) * 97, * 87, ** OF 
Hendrick 4udsonG. Moore, * 2, .**. 9, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.i7 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, (April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1; * 17, * 17, “ Wy 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, ss 0 we * sta “Bm, ** , * 2 


Weetmuinster, H. R. Hovey, ‘“ 90, * 90, ** Q20i\June 7, i. 7. Feb * 

These ships are all of the nrst class, and ar€é -ommandea py able and experienced 
navigators. Greatcare will be taken that the Beds, Wines Stores, &c., are of the 
best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
wines and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be respon- 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signed therefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELJ..MINTURN & Co..78South st 
PACKETS FOR HAVKE. Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New York on theIst,and Havre on the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
istJan. May and Sept. Utiea,F. Hewitt, master, l6th Peb. June, and Oct., 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas.new J B. Pell,master,i6th March .July,and Nev 
ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(new) J.Funk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dec. 
IstApril, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 

The accommodationsoftheseshipsare not surpassed combiningallthat may bere. 
quired forcomfort. Theprice ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe su plied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended fo 
these vessels willbe forwarded by thesubscribers,freetromanyotherthantheexper- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, wpp isto A 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 
RONNAFFE& Co.,. Agvents, Havre 


CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO* NDLAND. 
OTES collected, Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits graniec, 
on the Branches of the Baok of British North America, im the Provinces above bY 
RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHLAN, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings. 
ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in Montreal, 
Quebec, Kingston. and Toronte ; St.John and Frederickton, New- Brunswick, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and St. Johns. N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New- 
York. May 25th. 


—_————___ 





~ ? nares ee 
EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W, LES.—Persons 
wishing to forward money | their friends, can obtain the same, eit. er by persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums of 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, : 
0 any amount, payable at sight. without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, andat 
any town in England, Scotland, anc Wales. . . 
his is a desirable and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Great 
Britain or rejand, as it preciudes loss by mei'. 
Printed lists of the various towns ov v} ‘ch drafts are given, can be suppli 
Mar. ll-a & oc tf S. J. SYS VFSTER. 23,\V all-st..and 130Broaoway. 


REFRIGERATORS! SHOWER BATHS!! 
TINUE above seasonable articles in every variety, received direct from the manufac - 
turers, and sold at manufacturing prices The Refrigerators are made on an Im- 














cle bringing the bioom to theis cheeks, and the ruby to their lips. Fifty cents per 
bottle 

ITALIAN MEDICATED SOaP, one of the greatest discoveries of modern iimes, for 
curing all cutaneous diseases ; it has received the highest encomiums of the society of | 
Paris, and has been pronounced a miracle in curing Erysipelas, Scurvy, Morphew, ] 
Freckles, Scrofulous Complaints, Pimples, Blotehes, rough, dark, sallow or discolored 
skin, for healing chapped or tender flesh, and the chadng of Infants’ flesh, it is tvaly a 
blessing S0cents a cake 

BLANC D'ESPAGNE, or Spanish White, for giving a pure life like, alabaster 
whiteness to the complexion, free trom the pernicious ingredients entering into p: } 
parations of chalk, flake white, &ec. Put up in elegant boxes with gold labels, and | 
engraved y, 25 cents each 

GRECIA HAIR DYE, will color red or light hair or whiskers, a beautiful! brown, 
or jet Diack, without staining the skin—Warranted 37 cenis, :0 cents and $1 per 
bottle 

The above celebrated cosmetics are prepared by Dr. F. Felix Gouraud. 67 Walker st 
one door from the corser Broadway, Sew York, and soid only by tis apporntes 
Agents, Jordan, 2 Milk st. Boston ; Cariton & Co. Lowell ; Coggeshal, New Bedford; 
Ives, Salem; Hodge, Newburyport; Patten, Portland; Preston, Portsmouth; Lather 
White, Calais; Giuld, B wngor; C. Dyer, jt. Providence; Thomas, Newport; Bull, Hart- 
tor’; Myers, New Haven, \atthewson, Morwich:; Green & Co, Worcester, Asa Cowles 
Springfield; B. ©. Ferre, Middletown; Guthrie, Albany; Hemnstreet, Troy; Jared Gray, 
Poughkeepsie; W.& G. Storrs, Hudson; Elliot, Goshen; Smith, Palmyra; Griggs, 
Hamilton, Madison county: Carswell, Lockporf: Tonsey, R. chester; Mrs. Brown, 7t 
Chesnut st. Philadelphia; Heiniteh, Lancaster; Robison, Harrisburgh; J. V. Lambert, 
Reading; Medical Agency, Pittsburgh; Thomas, Cincinnati; Stealey, Frankfort; Mrs 
Frayser, opposite the Formers’ Bank, Richmond; W. Moore, Lynchburg; Selby Parker, 
Washington; C C. Berry Alexandria, Seth S. Hance, Baltimore; Dr. Seabrook, Prince 
ton; Trippe, Newark 

New York Agency for Daliey’s M al Paio Extractor. 

Applications for Agency must be addressed te F. Felix Gouraed, M. D.,New York, 
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proved plan. which entirely prevents them from ever getung foul. The subscribers 
would also call attention to their assortment of housefurmshing articles, which will be 
found more complete than any other es ablishment in the city, which having been pur- 
chased for cash will be sold at low prices. The attention of the pub ic is particularly 
called to the shower baths at this establishment. The subscribers also beg to announce 
that they have just received an improved Freezer, for the use of families, by which that 
greatest of luxuries, ice cream. can be made in fifteen mmutes, at a saving of nearly 
seventy per cent over that parchased of confectioners. Anextremely neat aruclie, - 
he way of dish-covers, made of gauze wire, will be found quite desirable at this se4 
sono » year. 

0 ot a WHITTEMORE & TORRY, 45 Maiden I ane. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, i 
DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that os 
<% the most luxuriant growth. it is an unfailing preventative of baluness and bes = 
a briiliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and Is the — es ee — of sus 
taining the hair agains’ the effects of a damp atmosphere or Crowded rooms 
Cavtios.—Each bottle of the genuine articie is enclosed ina new envelope from ener 
on which are the words * Ruwland’s Macassar oil,” surrounded bya combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen Also the “yo : 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of t.° label the words Rowland’s Macass® 
Oil are eocraved more than 1500 times.containing 2Y 0% letters. ‘ ~ 
Row land's Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most ny eS 
paration ever known for dissrpating tan panples, freckles and othe: cutaneous = ~a 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentiemen n use afier shaving and will preser 
skin soft ard white in the most inclement weather. a 
Rowlard’s Odonto is without a rival as @ os b its purifying and eimaled 
roperties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums an y . » 
Pp ne secunty against counterfeits a on pa snh Lye eke a 
above les, bearing the names of the subscribers who ar ‘ 
we (~*~ hone DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
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